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PREFACE. 



Before entering upon the subject of German uni- 
versities I should state that the reader will here find 
but little relating to the essentials of them — the his- 
tory of their foundation and subsequent develop- 
ment, their present organization, their work, and the 
like. Indeed, were any one of these points treated 
in a thorough and exhaustive manner, it would re- 
quire bulky volumes. 

I will, therefore, give but a general outline of 
them, devoting the greater part of my little work 
to a fuller sketch of university life, a topic less 
known and equally interesting. — By doing so, I run 
the risk, perhaps, of being considered one, who would 
put evil notions into the heads of English youths and 
would advocate foreign customs to the exclusion of 
national ones; but, if so, I will bear the imputation 
with a quiet conscience, being fully convinced that 
an Oxonian or Cantrabigian on the one hand knows 
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much more of the tricks of this bad world of ours 
than he is put down for in the registers of janitor 
and tutor, and on the other hand would scarce sub- 
stitute the German " Kneipe ", " Commers ", or 
" Mensur " for his own college, commons, cricket- 
field, or boat-race, nor even the " Wicks " for his 
renowned academic apparel. 

K. M. Th. 
Upsala, October, 1883. 
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I. 

HISTORICAL VIEW. 

A'ario-js Origins and Organizations of the Universities. — Number of 
Gives Academici. — Comparison as to Learning and Prosperity'. 

THE first foundation of Universities does not by 
any means date so far back as earh- antiquari- 
ans would have us believe. As a matter of fact these 
institutions were unknown to the ancient classical 
world, nay even to the earlier middle age, although 
a gleam of daybreak from these suns of modern 
culture ma\- be seen at the end of the eighth century, 
in the reign of Charlemagne, when a new era of 
learning seemed about to begin for the countdes un- 
der his swa\". Thus, by an ordinance of the j'ear 
789 Charlemagne commands that at all cathedrals 
and monasteries, as well as in all parishes in both 
cit)' and country, schools should be erected, the latter 
, for the instruction of the people at large, whereas 
the cathedral and monastery schools were charged 
with the training of clergymen and officers of state. 
In addition to these institutions we find, in the royal 
palace, a court-academy of prominent scholars, com- 
bined with which was a court-school for the educa- 
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tioh of the royal princes and other youths of noble 
or common birth. The learned Alcuin, a friend of 
the emperor, was director of both. 

However, the endeavours of Charlemagne, like 
those of some other great monarchs of the earlier 
middle age, as Theodoric of Italy and Alfred of 
England, proved vain alike for the restoration of 
learning and the bringing of social order out of the 
darkness and barbarism which followed the downfall 
of the Roman empire. The age, immediately follow- 
ing that of Charlemagne, was marked by even 
greater misery and devastation than that which pre- 
ceded it, as it was the period during which the 
Carlovingian empire was dissolved and its severed 
parts overrun on the east and northeast by the 
Hungarians and Slaves, on the south by the Arabs, 
and on the north and west by the Norsemen, the 
ravagers also of the British Islee and of all the coasts 
of Europe. This epoch of universal savagery was 
followed by one more favorable to learning, .that of 
the Ottos, the celebrated German emperors, which 
commenced about one hundred years after the divi- 
sion qf the Carlovingian realm and extended into 
the era of the crusades. 

It was during the crusades that there arose in 
Europe a class of learned persons, and that univer- 
sities were incorporated or institutions established 
from which the universities derived their origin. But 
though these institutions began to exist in the twelfth 
century, it was more particularly during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, that they grew in 
number and importance. 
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As corhcerns the . German universities, however, 
there are not a few differences between them and 
their elder sisters in the other countries of Europe. 
Thus, the origin of the German universities is not 
of precisely the same date as that of the old univer- 
sities in Italy, France^ and England. Bologna and 
Salerno, Oxford and Cambridge, Montpellier and 
Paris arose at so remote or at least so dark a period 
of the middle ages, that a veil is drawn over their 
birth and earliest history. Consequently, no one 
can accurately tell the year when they were opened 
nor the individuals who founded them. The German 
universities, on the contrary, have, even the oldest 
of them, their known history : we know not only 
their founders, but also the year in which each was 
established; indeed, the charters of their foundation 
still' exist and the institutions themselves in most 
cases bear the name of the founder. The Italian, 
French, and English universities are self-made insti- 
tutions, the fruit of private zeal and industry.' 

At the opening of the crusades, Christianity was 
aroused from a long and lethargic slumber, and there 
was enkindled in it a spirit of intense religious and 
chivalric enthusiasm. This was also the time of the 
separation of the four orders of the people and the 
ris'e of the corporations, of the formation of the mod- 
ern South- and West-Eurqpean languages as well 
as of the reviving of arts and sciences. Besides the 
only previous study — Catholic theology — secular top- 
ics, medicine, Roman law, and Aristotelian philoso- 
phy now made their appearance. Learned men arose 
among the laity, who by the enlarged treatment of 
old or by the introduction of new subjects acquired 
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a fame which, yet survives, expounding the fresh 
branches of knowledge, which they revealed to an 
eagerly listening world, with an ardor and boldness 
rivalling that of the crusaders themselves. Under such 
circumstances it was that Irnerius of Bologna and 
Abelard of Paris, for instance, both living in the first 
part of the twelfth century, gathered thousands of 
disciples around them. During a longer or shorter 
period these free unions existed as a kind of com- 
monwealth of teachers and learners on the border 
between the temporal and spiritual powers, some- 
times at strife with them, but frequently favored by 
both. They labored and perfected theniselves, laid 
down fixed rules for the management of their own 
affairs and acquired various rights long before any 
government granted them official powers or publish- 
ed charters of privileges. The first favour of this 
kind was conferred by Frederick Barbarossa, who 
in the year 1158 raised the school at Bologna into 
a Universitas hommuin [doctoruin et scholarmin\ 
that is, acknowledged it, not as an institution of uni- 
versal learning, but as a corporation njtth its own 
lazvs, judicial powers, and administration. At nearly 
the same time the school of medicine at Salerno 
and the theological and philosophical school in Paris 
were instituted as universities. Or bodies with similar 
prerogatives, by king Roger of the two SiciUes and 
kings Louis VII and PhiHp Augustus. The school 
at Naples, although it is said to have been endowed 
with the privileges of a complete university by Fre- 
derick the Second, in 1224, really then received only 
• a confirmation of long enjoyed rights. The case is 
the same as regards the universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge, which obtained their first formal char- 
ters of privileges in 1244 and 1291 respectively. The 
German universities, on the contrary, began their 
career with the charter of foundation itself, and were 
from their first opening public societies with a special 
organization as well as with settled rights. These 
charters were granted by the pope and confirmed by 
the emperor, or sometimes vice versa, being fbr this 
reason from their earliest existence dependent to a 
certain extent both upon the spiritual and temporal 
powers, or at least indebted to them for their estab- 
lishment. As a consequence of the Reformation and 
from the date of the erection of the universities ot 
Wittenberg, in 1502, and Frankfort on the Oder, in 
1506, the papal action in founding universities ceased 
in Protestant Germany, whereas that of the emperor 
continued indispensable until the dissolution of the 
German empire, in 1806. 

The German universities, furthermore, were com- 
plete, teaching all the academic branches. The elder, 
Non-German universities commenced rather as frasr- 
ments of universities : in Salerno and Montpellier, 
for example, medicine was chiefly studied; in Bologna 
and Lyons, jurisprudence; in Paris, as also in Oxford, 
philosophy and theology. But by degrees they de- 
veloped scholars in all subjects — theologians, philoso- 
phers,' jurists and physicians, assembling in the same 
seats of learning. Nevertheless, that particular science 
which was first taught there still continued for a 
time to occupy the superior position, at Salerno, for 
instance, no other degrees than those in medicine 
being conferred, while Paris was empowered to create 
only doctors in theology, and Bologna in jurispru- 
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dence. In this way there was during the lapse of 
time formed a Univcrsitas literarum, a school of 
all the arts and sciences, and in addition there ori- 
ginated in these universities the Faculties so-called, 
under their respecti\"e Deans, as small corporations 
with rights of their own : first the theological, then 
that of canon and civil law, then that of medicine, 
and lastly the facult}- of arts. Besides examining 
and promoting to degrees, it belonged to the facul- 
ties, as well as to the unixersit}- itself, to publish rules 
and elect officers. The establishing of the faculties 
took place first at the universitj- of Paris during the 
latter part of the thirteenth centurj': the theological 
facultj' in the year 1259. the medical facultj- and 
that of canon and civil law about 1270. after which 
the faculty of arts came into being, as it were, spon- 
taneous!}-. This new arrangement was soon adopted 
b\- the other universities. 

Before this time and to some extent after it the 
organization of a universit}- depended upon the 
Xations, by which is to be understood divisions 
of the scholars, of the teachers, or of both united, 
not in respect to the studies pursued b}- them, but 
to their country or nationalitj'. Ever}" such nation 
formed an independent bod}-, choosing its own direc- 
tor, Procurator so-caUed, and these procurators 
elected themselves the Rector of the university and 
together with him constituted the judicial Court of 
the university. Moreover, the nations were empow- 
ered to make laws, possessed propertj". schools, 
churches, nation-houses, archives, and had their own 
feasts, customs, and the like. General!}- the number 
of nations was four, but these as well as their prerog- 
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atives varied sometimes, even at the same university. 
Often we find the nations divided into Provinces 
or Districts under Deans, and, again, many united, 
for instance in Bologna and Padua, into larger bod- 
ies styled Corporations with their respective rights. 
The whole power, during the elder form of constitu- 
tion, was at the Italian universities in the hands of 
the students, the teachers being chosen and discharged 
by them at pleasure, and having nothing tp do with 
the affairs of the university. At the French uni- 
versities, especially in that of Paris, the power was 
divided between the teachers and scholars, while the 
English were distinguished mainly by the Colleges 
and the Principals in these; indeed, the English uni- 
versities may be considered as almost independent of 
external control and the colleges as independent of 
the university itself, their principals having undisputed 
authority in them. At the German universities, 
which were modelled after that of Paris, the teachers 
had more power than the students. Besides, in these 
universities the division into faculties is found at 
their very commencement, whereas that into nations 
as a basis of their organization seldom occurred 
and, when exi.sting, had only a brief and insignificant 
existence. 

It may be further observed that from nearly in- 
dependent commonwealths the German universities 
have become in the course of time rather institutions 
of state, partly for examinations, or the test of com- 
petency for public offices. The change is closely 
connected with the Reformation which bestowed 
upon the civil government an authority over the 
school and church that Catholicism was far from 
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admitting; but the novelty once introduced in the 
Protestant universities was later adopted also by the 
Catholic. To give accurate dates on this subject 
would be uninteresting, as the steps were taken 
sometimes forward and sometimes backward . and at 
different periods at the several universities. Howev- 
er, the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries saw 
the transition, the foundation of the university of 
Wittenbeng, in 1 502, marking the beginning and that 
of the university of Halle, in 1697, the end. 

The first German university was founded by the 
emperor Charles IV, in 1348, at Prague, the capital 
of Bohemia, to be followed during the succeeding 
five centuries by a crowd of similar institutions 
all over Germany. But in the lapse of time some 
of them have either ceased entirely to exist or 
have been united with others. The former is the 
case of Altdorf, Helmstadt, Rinteln, Osnabriick, and 
several others, whereas the university of Frankfort 
on the Oder, founded by Joachim I of Brandenburg 
in 1506, was, in 181 1, joined to that of Breslau, which 
had been created, in 1702, by the emperor Leopold I,, 
and, in 181 7, the university of Wittenberg was incor- 
porated with that of Halle. Furthermore, universities 
have been removed from one place to an other, that 
of Ingolstadt, for instance, established in the year 
1472, having been transferred to Landshut, in 1802,, 
and afterward, in 1826, to Munich. Such changes 
can be easily accounted for, if we bear in mind th^t 
universities, like other schools, do not contain the 
principle of life solely within themselves, but, on the 
contrary, are closely connected with the general 
development of culture, with practical life, and with 
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political events. This being the case, the learning of 
the universities, like the monkish lore of the middle 
ages, has frequently journeyed from place to place 
and risen or fallen through the vicissitudes of time. 
Thus, in the fifteenth • century there were erected 
many universities, the reason for which is to be 
found in the struggles between Bohemians and Ger- 
mans at the university of Prague, in the great church 
councils, and in the revival of classical literature. 
The Reformation, as begetting a fierce rivalry be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, was favorable to the 
fpunding of universities during the sixteenth century, 
whereas the early part of the seventeenth, when the 
Thirty Years war spread devastation all oX?er Ger- 
many, was exactly the contrary, many such already 
established then going to destruction. After the 
peace of Westphalia .some of these were revived 
and new ones added. The eighteenth century, with 
its many wars, shows but few establishments and 
more di.ssolutions of universities than any century 
preceding. At the commencement of the present 
century and even during the Napoleonic wars we 
find some universities reorganized and new ones 
brought into existence, knowledge then having be- 
come of more importance than ever before and 
Germany having to make up for her physical defects 
by an energetic development of her spiritual facul- 
ties. 

The number of cives acadeviici^ during the first 
centuries of the existence of universities, reached 
high 'figures : Bologna, Paris, and Oxford numbering 
— so we read — 'in the thirteenth century ten, twenty, 
and even ' thirty thousand. It is even related that 
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in consequence of the strife just mentioned at Prague, 
in 1408 and 1409, many thousands of teachers 
and scholars — authors vary between 44000 and 4400 
— then quitted the university. Albeit these figures, 
no doubt, are highly exaggerated, yet the number 
of students during the earlier times has, assuredly, 
been very great, judging frojn such facts as the 
following : whole cities have increased and decreased 
with their universities; strenuous endeavors were 
required to procure food and lodging for the stu- 
dents, and the city arid even the government itself 
was obliged to grant them extraordinary privileges 
and connive at gross disorders, fearing lest the whole 
company, troublesome as it was, should pack off to 
an other city or country. Still it would be erro- 
neous to suppose that all those called students de- 
serve that name in the strict sense of the word. 
For a3 such many were reckoned, who were either 
not enrolled ■ at all or who were so only with the 
view of enjoying the prerogatives and abused liber- 
ties of academic life. Amongst them are also to be 
counted clergymen, and rich and noble persons, 
who, though far above the age of students, passed 
their lives at the university in preference to any 
other place. Moreover, the university, in those days, 
partly took the place of inferior schools, whence 
many were regarded as students, who were, in truth, 
but school-boys. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century we find 
about 7000 students at the university of Vienna. 
With this exception the number of students in that 
century, which otherwise exhibits a high academic 
prosperity, was not very remarkable, there being at 
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Wittenberg, toward 1550, only about 1500 students, 
which was considered as a large number. The form- 
ing of gymnasia and lower schools and the appro- 
priation by the state of the monastic and church 
property are the causes assigned for this diminution. 
The number of students at some universities in the 
last century reached 1000 or 2000; in the year 1800 
Konigsberg numbered one thousand. At the present 
time some German universities — Munich, Prague, 
Leipsic, Berlin, and Vienna — have two, three, and 
even four thousand. 

If a comparison be drawn between the various 
German universities in regard to learning and prosper- 
ity, it will be seen that during the fourteenth cen- 
tury Vienna and Prague were foremost, and during 
the following Prague and Erfurt, especially about the 
year 1450. At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century Cologne and Vienna were rivals, and a little 
later Protestant Wittenberg vied with Catholic Ingol- 
stadt. In the earlier part of the seventeenth century 
there appeared among the teachers as well as among 
the students, at all the universities, a visible decline 
and demoralization. With the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century the Protestant universities gained a 
superiority over the Catholic, of the former Halle, Er- 
langen, and Gottingen especially distinguishing them- 
selves, and of the latter Vienna, Wiirtzburg, and Ingol- 
stadt. By the Catholic universities a great advance 
was made through the abolition of the Jesuit-order jn 
1773, and the improvements of the Catholic gymnasia 
and Latin schools, reforms which have caused them to 
approach more nearly their Protestant rivals. In our 
day- the universities of Leipsic and Berlin are the most 
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famous on the Protestant side and those of Munich, 
Prague, and Vienna on the CathoHc. 

A comparison between German and Non-German 
universities shows that the former were decidedly 
inferior during the first part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whereas from the beginning of the eighteenth,, 
they have taken the lead. — Having finished this his- 
torical review of the Germ.an universities themselves, 
I will now proceed to sketch the Student-societies in. 
them. 
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STUDENT-SOCIETIES. . 

Student-iiations.—Landsmannscha ft en.— Student-orders.— Bursdienschaften. 
Corps. — Cartel-Verbindung. — Vcrbindungen. — \'ereine. — Corps: Chargir- 
te, Burschen, Fiichse, AUe Hauser, Biercomment and Student Conversa- 
tionslexicon and Wichs. — Commers of Old Houses in Berlin. — Philistines. 
— Tea-boys. — Finken. — W'ilden. — Students in Germany, England, 
America, and Sweden. 

AS HAS been mentioned above, the Student-na- 
. tions came into being \^ith the university sys- 
tem itself. These societies, consisting of men from 
several. countries or provinces, were to be found in the 
German universities also, but there they never occu- 
pied any prominent position, and, by degrees grow- 
ing feebler, finally disappeared altogether. How- 
ever, in some places they prolonged their existence 
into the nineteenth century — at Leipsic until 1830 — 
and may on this account have influenced the for- 
mation of the student-unions of our own age, although 
the nature and manner of such influence are very 
obscure. 

In close relation to the nations and the elder 
academic life as a whole stood the Collegia or 
Biirsen, a kind of schools under special rectors or 
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principals, where students, called Bursarii or Btir- 
schen, received food, lodging, and tuition. Gradually 
they degenerated and even disappeared completely, 
in consequence of which new-comers to the univer- 
sity submitted themselves, either voluntarily or by 
constraint, to the leading and control of elder under- 
graduate countrymen. Thus, grew up in the course 
of the sixteenth century a sort of nations, which bore 
the name Landsmannschaften. These unions were 
possessed of statutes of their own,' archives, treasuries, 
officers, attendants, feasts, ceremonies, and so forth. 
Their members were divided into Schoristen ■ and 
Penn-ale, the latter being freshmen who as such 
were bound to absolute obedience to their elder 
fellow students, the Schorists. This resulted in Pen- 
nalism, a tyranny so violently exercised, particularly 
between 1610 and 166 1, as to rouse against it not only 
the academic authorities, but also individual princes 
and even the German diet. By their united efforts 
Pennalism, it is asserted, was suppressed about 1750. 
Nevertheless, the Landsmannschaften themselves con- 
tinued to exist at some, universities, secretly causing 
the same mischief as before; and in addition to them 
or in their lieu Student-orders made their appear- 
ance, in the middle of the last century. The Stu- 
dent-orders are said to have carried on actual free- 
masonry. As to organization they resembled the 
Landsmannschaften, diff"ering in so far, that members 
were admitted irrespectively of their birthplace. To 
the Landsmannschaften the Student-orders stood on a 
footing of perpetual enmity. 

A still more implacable adversary did the former 
encounter in the Burschenschaften. The appella- 
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tion of these novel bodies of students is to be 
derived from the Bursen or perhaps more indirectly 
from the " Bourse ", the college treasury in France, 
out of which, so fer back as the thirteenth century, 
students received certain aid in money. According 
to some Burschenschaft comes from the old German* 
word " Bur ", "■ Baur " or " Bauer ", thus signifying 
a jolly, robust fellow. At all events the Burschen- 
schaften are intimately connected with the war of 
181 3 — 15, in which professors and students flocked 
in thousands around the national standard, winning 
garlands .of victory on many a field of battle. In 
these students there was enkindled a spirit of Chri- 
stian zeal and love for the fatherland, which strongly 
contrasted with the narrow local patriotism and duel- 
fighting of the Landsmannschaften. On their return 
to the universities, they consequently joined them- 
selves into societies of their own, the Burschenschaf- 
ten. The first Burschenschaft was founded in Jena, 
1816 on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 
Immediately it was followed by numerous others at 
the sister universities, and two years later deputies 
from fourteen universities, assembled at Jena, orga- 
nized a general Burschenschaft, assigning as their aim 
" Christian German education of every mental and 
bodily faculty for the service of the fatherland ". 
With the Landsmannschaften the Burschenschaften 
waged an unceasing warfare. In the meantime the 
Burschenschaften increased largely, being in some 
measure favored by the governments; but suddenly 
the tables were turned upon them. Suspecting them 
of harboring revolutionary designs the German feder- 
al assembly at Frankfort on the Main, in 1819, or- 
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dered them to be dissolved, and the dififerent govern- 
ments appointed special university committees to 
carry the decision into execution. Notwithstanding, 
the keenest surveillance and numerous annoyances 
the Burschenschaften persevered or reestablished 
themselves, though as secret societies; and with the 
introduction of free constitutions they again came 
into the light, now not always being quite distin- 
guishable from the Corps. 

The number of Corps differs at the various uni- 
versities : against seven in Berlin there is only one 
in Kiel, for instance. The oldest Corps date back to 
the eighteenth century, but new ones are continually 
formed. The statutes of a Corps are always subject 
to the approval of the university authorities; but any 
other hindrance to the formation of new Corps can 
hardly be said to exist, unless in the deficient cour- 
age or small fighting abilities of those bent on the 
matter. For a new Corps is sure to encounter fierce 
and incessant struggles with the old ones, which, as it 
seems, imagine thefr own honor and interest injured 
by the accession of a new-comer. Anyhow, the 
establishment of a Corps at a German university 
causes a most stirring life amongst all the fighting 
cocks, the old ones being determined to rule the 
roost and the .young ones to get a place of their 
own there. About 1820 the organization of many 
Corps took place. In respect to time of forma- 
tion the Corps are, accordingly, contemporaries with 
the Burschenschaften, both being creations of the 
nineteenth century, but, while the latter were quite 
newly constituted and without regard to country 
or province, the former derived their origin from 
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the Landsmannschaften. For these were at lenght 
opened to all the students, thus becoming the Corps 
of the present age. Of the relationship we are still 
reminded by the names born by the Corps. In 
Berlin, to mention those at but one university, these 
are Marcomannia, Vand lia, Guestphalia, Normannia, 
Alemannia, Teutonia, and Rhenania. However, some 
of them . have their origin in the Burschenschaften, 
not few of these having transformed themselves into 
Corps. Since the year 1854 the Corps have instituted 
a union between themselves, styled Cartel- Vh'bin- 
dung, by means of which students who are mem- 
bers of some one Corps, in coming to a new univer- 
sity city, become by right " Conkneipants " (pot-com- 
panions) of any other one there existing. 

Besides the student-societies just noticed, we meet 
now a days others under the names of Verbindiin- 
^en, Vereine, and the like, all, as it appears, beirig 
of recent date. — With reference to organization and 
objects there ■ is, of course, difference between the 
various kinds of unions. Indeed, some of them, 
being built upon quite opposite principles, act in a 
spirit of hostility to each other: while, for instance, 
one union condemns and combats duelling, an other 
chiefly lives, moves, and has its being in that repre- 
hensible practice. However, in stead of dwelling 
further on this topic in general, I prefer to deal 
somewhat more in detail with but one class of stu- 
dent-societies, the Corps, as being the most pro- 
minent in repute and influence at the German uni- 
versities, and certainly presenting the most character- 
istic features. Having for a long time been acknow- 
ledged by the academic authorities as the only 
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representatives of the students on. all solemn occa- 
sions, the Corps can on that score still claim a sort 
of pre-eminence over the other unions. As a matter 
of fact, the Corps are made up more exclusively of 
youths of birth, wealth, and lively disposition, who 
choose to live " flott " and " burschikos " — of a sort 
of devil-may-care-fellows, if I may be allowed the 
vulgarity. Of course, the members of a Corps believe 
themselves to be the very elite of the students, the 
students par excellence, and conduct themselves with 
great reserve and dignity toward other student-unions 
and students outside them. In truth, I have heard it 
hinted, that the Corps students not only look down 
upon the others, but even treat them to a dose of 
cane, when an apportunity occurs. But if the assertion 
be true, such are doubtless pure exceptions to be laid' 
to the account of reckless and, perhaps, irresponsible 
individuals, the Corps students on the whole being 
allowed a gentlemanly deportment. Moreover, the uni- 
versity court is a most conscientious defender of the 
inviolability of the rights of all academic citizens, ' 
punishing unsparingly any insults or injuries brought 
to its cognizance. 

As f^r as the Cartel-Verbindung, the confedera- 
tion of Corps, is concerned, its general affairs are 
managed by the Senioren-Convent, composed of 
the presidents of the different Corps at all univer- 
sities, who meet annually for this purpose. — Within 
a Corps, again, the governing power is vested in 
the Chargirten — Seniors, Conseniors, Secretaries, and 
others — all elected yearly. Otherwise the members 
are divided into Burschen and Filckse (foxes), the 
former fellows of full right, the latter a kind of 
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probationers or novices. During his first term of 
apprenticeship the Fuchs is called crasser Fuchs, 
during the second Brandficchs or Brander, and, if 
he enjoys the honor of intimate company with a 
Bursch, Leibfuchs. But, all through, the Fuchs has 
to observe " decorum cerevisiale ", suppressing the 
love of luxury within him and aspiring to a proper 
conduct at the beer-table and are spectful behaviour 
towards the Bursch'en and the alte Hauser (old 
houses). 

Having duly fulfilled the conditions imposed upon 
him, the Fuchs at the end of a year enters from 
the vestibule' of the most holy into the most holy 
itself, from the "■ Fuchsthum " into the " Burschen- 
thum ". Amongst conditions of admission some are 
mere ceremonies : the " kiss of brotherhood ", the 
" Fuchstaufe ", and the "• Fuchsreiten ". The fox-ride 
is taken upon chairs around the room, while in the 
fox-baptism the candidates ' crowns are drenched 
jwith beer; and both ceremonies are performed to 
music or the singing of all present. A " Mensur " 
(duel) fought with honor and the passing of an ex- 
amination in the " Biercomment " are, on the other 
hand, conditions, involving difficulties for the foxes. 
— With reference to the duel the Fuchs will, I sup- 
pose, be benefited by a thorough study of the rules 
or statutes published on the art of fencing. Nev- 
ertheless, the fullest knowledge of them would 
little help him to parry or inflict a good blow, did 
he not perfectly master the " Schlager ". In conse- 
quence he has to go through a practical training in 
the^ art of fence. For this end each Corps is provided 
with a. fe-icing-room, where its members every 
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day take their exercises. The Biercomment, no 
doubt, also requires a good deal of head-work, albeit 
much of it may be imbibed by practical experience 
along with the beer. For a Biercomment is exten- 
sive and detailed. The '' Allgemeiner Biercomment ", 
for example, contains one hundred paragraphs, many 
of which consist of numerous articles, all being com- 
prised under eight heads, which are as follows : I. the 
beer-table and its personnel; II. the beer-honor; 
III. the beer-drinking itself (" Vor- und Nachtrin- 
ken"); IV. the beer-punishments; V. the beer-duels; 
VI. the beer-court or council (" Bierconvent "); VII. 
beer-impotence; VIII. ''Salamander". 

The rubrics alone, assuredly, will give the reader 
an idea of how great a part beer plays in the 
world of Corps-students. Indeed, if we take upon 
ourselves the labor of perusing the one hundred 
paragraphs with their articles, we shall find that the 
fox ought not only to have some head, but a great 
deal of stomach to contain the torrents of beer, 
which are poured into it. At beer-duels the num- 
ber of '' Schoppen " (" schooners ") sometimes 
amounts to thirty two, which. are to be emptied in 
twelve minutes; and whosoever becomes "beer- 
king " must, I am told, have consumed not less 
than eighty such glasses in a fixed space of time. 
Whether any one ever has reached this pinnacle 
of "■beer-honor", I arn unable to say; neither do I 
express a confident opinion, whether there is any 
possibility of reaching it. Any man of ordinary 
capacity will, of course, fall short of the glory. But 
a student of Herculean frame and thorough drill in 
beer-drinking might exceptionally succeed. For the 
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ability of a veteran beer-drinker is, for sooth, amas- 
ing : using his gullet as a funnel, so to speak, be 
opens his mouth and pours in the fluid without any 
need for swallowing. 

A peculiar jargon used among the Corps-students 
the fox, probably, learns chiefly by intercourse with 
the Burschen. It is as rich as curious. The essen- 
tial part of it an out-sider will find in the Biercom- 
ment and the '• Student-Conversationslexicon ". Pon- 
dering the various kinds of mental and physical drill 
a Fuchs thus undergoes, I am inclined to believe 
that he spends much more time and brain-power on 
them than on scientific books and lectures. 

By the way I will mention, that one of the beer 
codes informs us, that of the beer rules some are 
grounded on books published by " wise men and 
still wiser commissions" in and before 1831, and 
on oral traditions from " alte Hauser ", while the 
most date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
and others originated in the " manners and customs 
of the ancient Germans at the drinking of the noble 
sap of the stately corn " as narrated by Tacitus in 
his ■■ Germania ". In the same code we also read that 
at its appearance in print a "shout of joy rang 
through all the German provinces" and that ^nev- 
er were laws more rigorously executed or founded 
on a firmer basis than those which it laid upon the 
beer-drinking public "' 

When a Corps student has completed his triennium, 
he is entitled to withdraw from the society, and, if 
still remaining at the university, may be called a 
Philister. In doing' so, he will, however, not incur the 
depreciation otherwise involved in the name philistine, 
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but recover entire independence, so that he can pur- 
sue his studies with undivided forces. — For as active 
member of a Corps the student is bound in the first 
place to perform all the duties imposed on him in 
that capacity, being liable to punishment, whenever 
he neglects any of them. The penalty inflicted 
consists of a fine either in money of beer to treat 
the company with. 

Whosoever after the prescribed time ceases to be 
an active member of a Corps becomes an honorary 
member of the same. As such he bears the title 
a/ter Herr, bemostes Haupt, or altes or fideles Haus. 
This position involves on the part of its owner 
various duties, such as to attend festivals in honor 
of the union, to present it with barrels of beer, to 
aid it in accidental distresses and to train up his 
offspring in the belief that of all. the unions his is 
the most sojid, famous, and respected. 

Of course, the Bursch and the Fuchs see in the 
Corps not only their "-happy home", but also a 
means for a perfected education. Indeed, even the 
" mossy head " regards the Corps as an institution, 
" which aids the individuality in the student youths 
to its right and develops in them at an early period 
what is most necessary in the struggle of life — 
firmness of character ". It is a fact well known, 
that any one who has belonged to a Corps is in 
after-life attached to it with the whole of his mind 
and with all his affections. 

In proof of this I refer to a Commers of old 
houses in Berlin, which took place during my stay 
there in 1876. Among about 300 heads of moss 
partaking in the festival were men of all classes and' 
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all ages. One had completed his ninetieth " seme- 
ster ", and prince Bismarck would have been present, 
had he not been prevented by indisposition. It is a 
matter of fact that Bismarck as a student was one 
of the " flottest " Burschen. With music, song, 
speeches, jingling of glasses, and other signs of 
happiness, the " old gentlemen " played over again 
merrily the roll of " flotte Burschen ". In remem- 
brance of the sweet student years the president pro- 
posed a toast of " pereat for the dry Philisterthum ", 
but an " eternal vivaffor the fresh and gay Burschen- 
leben, as it flourishes within the German Corps ". 
On the same occasion there was appointed a per- 
manent committee to arrange for the old gentlemen 
yearly " Commerse ", as well as "• Biervergntigen ", 
" Bierhocke ", and like beer-feasts of a more unpre- 
tentious character. 

It may be added that each Corps has its own colors, 
which the members wear in their caps and across 
their breasts. The colors are three in number. More- 
over, the German student has, as is known of old, a 
special uniform, in the student slang called " Wichs ". 
At present, however, it is used only by the Char- 
girten at solemn festivals. When in full rig, they 
wear "Kanonen" (bluchers) and spurs; tight yellow- 
white leather breeches; " Peckesche " (black embroid- 
ered velvet jacket); " Paradeschlager " (dress-sword); 
large leather gloves; ribbon; and either " Cerevis " 
or " Barret " — the one an embroidered velvet cap 
scareely big enough to cover an infants head, the 
other a velvet head-gear, provided with an embroid- 
ered roll or lap, with a buckle and two plumes on 
the left side. 
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Students outside the Corps and Burschenschaften 
do not distinguish themselves by any outward 
mark whatever. In ijumber they far exceed those 
within these unions, but as they are without orga- 
nization and discipline, the latter easily keep the 
upper hand, arranging things at their own conven- 
ience. By them the former are nicknamed Phili- 
stines — a word that," when applied to cives acade- 
mici, denotes students not taking part in " Burschen- 
suiten ", the gay and heedless student-life. Else and 
originally it means any man who does not belong 
to the university. Still less respectful, I beheve, is 
the term Tea-boy^ by which outside-students are 
also designated at times. One will also hear the 
names Finken, Wilden, and others. Perhaps, a wild- 
man commands more deference than a tea-boy 
and a Fink, but in substance there is rather but a 
slight distinction in these appellations. 

From the above account the reader may already 
infer that the German students enjoy liberties un- 
known to those of Oxford and Cambridge. In fact, 
the freedom at German universities is complete. In 
the " Gymnasium " and " Realschule " the future stu- 
dent of what ever age he may be, is treated as a 
boy : crammed, drilled, and disciplined to the utter- 
most. But once on the university rolls, he is left to 
himself The matriculation is conditional on a certi- 
ficate of " maturity ", which should be obtained at 
the preparatory school itself Accordingly, the en- 
trance examination is passed, not at the university, 
but at the school. It is conducted by state officials 
and consists in oral and written tests. Having 
passed it, the minor becomes of age and is his own 
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master, at the same time fully independent and re- 
sponsible. If he infringe the law, the university 
court will try and punish him in accordance with 
strict forms of justice. Else the academic authori- 
ties -pay no special heed to him, but he must take 
care of himself. 

In this respect the German student differs com- 
pletely from the English and American, who is tend- 
ed and heeded by wk alma mater, albeit big enough 
and old enough to think and act for himself. On 
the contrary, he stands materially on a footing 
with one of my own country. Where any difference 
exists, it is, I think, to the advantage of the latter. 
For while the German university lets the students 
entirely alone, in Sweden they are provided with 
public control, guidance,, and aid of various kinds. 
This, however, does not in the least interfere in their 
own affairs or prevent their independence of thought 
and action. The fortunate state of things existing 
in Sweden is due to the so-called Student-nations, 
i. e., official academic societies made up of students 
and teachers, but with all active powers lodged in 
the former and a large moral influence exercised by 
the latter. Through these organizations it mainly 
is that the Swedish students neither indulge in the 
duels and beer-bravados of their former brothers 
nor share in the bondage as to wa\-s of study and 
mode of living at the uni\ersit}- laid on the Eng- 
lish and American. 

As things now stand at the German universities, 
the freshman can either join some one student- 
society or live outside them entirely. If members 
of a Corps, the students carry on, most certainly, a 
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'• flott " and " burschikos " life, some during their 
whole stay at the university, perhaps, others only 
for one or two semesters, afterwards taking ear- 
nestly to their studies. Among the Philistines one 
jneets divers varieties : idlers and book-worms, le- 
monaders and fellows accustomed to empty five or 
ten Schoppen a night, and so forth. 

Xo student is compelled to attend certain lectures, 
read set books, submit to pr^ribed examinations, 
or the like; but every one manages his studies 
according to his own judgment and convenience. 
As a matter of fact a student seldom passes his 
whole course at one university, but moves freely 
from one to an other, having, thus, the advantage 
of hearing the best professors in the various branch- 
es of learning. Of course, the student is likewise 
entitled to lodge and board, where he likes and at 
what price he likes. 



III. 

PRESENT UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATION 
AND INSTRUCTION. 

State ^pervision. — Curator or Chancellor. — J?ector or Prorector and 

Senatus. — University Court. — Faculties. — Staff of Instructors. — 

Academic Year. — Instruction. — Lesehalle. 

AS REGARDS the working, organization, and gene- 
. ral position of the German universities, they 
^re pretty rriuch the same in all places. Thus, 
-although they are corporations with rights and privi- 
leges of their own, the universities all stand under 
-supervision of the state. This is mainly to be as- 
•cribed to the circumstance that the universities, be- 
;sides being institutions for learning, serve also to 
train 'Officers of state, and depend for their existence 
;more or less on money granted out of the public 
purse. The consequence is that while the university 
•enjoys full freedom of teaching and learning, of 
grantiiiig " venia docendi ", of conferring degrees, and 
;inakes its voice heard at the appointment of profes- 
sors, yet the government appoints them, selects per- 
sons for conducting the examinations of state, and 
anierferes in the 'academic administration 
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The intermediate authority between the govern- 
ment and the university is the Cjirator or Chan- 
cellor. In concurrence* with . or independently of 
him, the Rector magnificiis or the Prorector to- 
gether with the Sendtus academicus manages the 
general affairs of the corporation. The rector is 
elected annually by and from ■ full or ordinary 
professors, subject, however, to the confirmation of 
the crown; while the academic senate is composed 
of the judge of the university, the deans of the fa- 
culties and some chosen members of the same. 

With the exception of those of Bavaria, German 
universities have judicial powers over the students 
in civil cases and in criminal ones of a less grave 
character. This is adrfiinistered by the University 
Court^ the principal members of which are the 
rector and the judge, the latter a government offi- 
cial. The proceedings before the court are strictly 
legal. The punishment inflicted is ordinarily incar- 
ceration for some few days; but fines, damages^ 
suspension, and expulsion may also be imposed on 
the offender. 

The Faculties are presided over by Deans, who 
are chosen or promoted according to age and merit. 
The number of these faculties is nowhere less than 
four, to wit : those of theology, law, medicine, and 
philosophy. At some of the universities there are 
more than four. Thus, we find in Bonn, Breslau^ 
and Tubingen two theological faculties, one for Pro- 
testant and an other for Catholic theology; while 
there is only a Catholic faculty in Freiburg, Munich, 
and Wiirtzburg, and only a Protestant one in the 
other fourteen universities. At Munich, in addition 
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to the usual four faculties, there is one for political 
economy {staatsiuirthschaftlicJi). In Strasbourg the 
philosophical faculty is divided into two faculties, 
viz., the philosophical faculty so-called and that of 
mathematics and natural sciences (viatheviatisch- 
naturwissenschaftlich). Tubingen, besides the legal, 
medical, and the two theological faculties, has also 
faculties of philosoph}', jJolitical economy, and nat- 
ural sciences; Wiirtzburg,' in addition to the theo- 
logical, medical and legal faculties, has a philoso- 
phical facultjr, which is divided into a philosophical- 
historical section and a section for natural sciences 
and mathematics. The faculties are entrusted with 
conferment of degrees, examinations, and the aca- 
demic instruction. 

The staff of instructors consists of Ordinary Pro- 
fessors, Extraordinary Professors^ and Privat-do- 
centcn. The ordinary professors are professors of 
full rights in university and faculty affairs, with a 
higher salary, and bound to deliver certain lectures. 
Extraordinary professors draw generally also a sa- 
lary from the university treasury and perform inde- 
pendently their academic \\ork, not being the assist- 
ants of the former, but competing directly with 
theni. In rank they are inferior to the full profes- 
sors. Lowest on the academic ladder stand the 
private-docents, but out of their class the professo- 
rial chairs are filled. They are without salaries and 
votes in university matters, but enjoy full liberty of 
teaching, and attendance on their lectures is equi- 
valent to attendance on a professor's. No teacher 
as such concerns himself about the discipline of the 
students. 
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The academic year is divided into two semesters^. 
a z£/z>?/fr-semester, from October 15 to March 15^ 
and a ^(^w/^^r-semester, from April 15 to August 15. 
At Christmas there is a vacation of two weeks, and 
both the beginning and the end of the semesters, 
are practically passed without work. 

Instruction is given through Collegia, which are 
publica, privata, and privatissima. Collegia pri- 
vatissima are also called seminaric exercises and 
aim at mutual labor between the instructor and a 
small number of disciples. Accordingly, they are. 
conducted under form, of lectures — oral or written 
: — delivered either by the professor or the students 
and accompanied by remarks, discussions, the 
reading, of books or manuscripts, and the like. 
When rightly carried on, this kind of instruction 
cannot but elicit an exchange of thoughts advan- 
tageous to all concerned and give the professor an 
excellent means of learning the capacities and 
attainments of his pifpils. Being of a wholly private 
character, their terms are settled by agreement be-- 
tween the: two parties. Collegia publica or public 
lectures are always held gratuitously. They bear, 
as a rule, on some minor topic of general interest, 
whilst the substance of university teaching is im- 
parted through Collegia privata. The private lec- 
tures are paid for, the sum varying according to the 
number of Jiours a term. The average price for 
every participant is about twenty shillings for a 
semester's course of four or five hours a week. 

As the Lesehalle shares in the work of instruc- 
tion, it also deserves a short notice. By the name 
Lesehalle is meant an academic reading-club. It is 
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administered by younger teachers and elder students 
and furnishes all the more important journals and 
periodicals of religion, science, politic, and belles- 
lettres. Of a far higher use for learning than this 
institution are, of course, the public libraries and 
scientific societies, which are to be found at all 
German universities, but, as being, no doubt, known 
to the reader already, they have been mentioned 
here only in passing. 
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IV. 

STATISTICS. 

Semi-Universities. — Complete Universities. — Number of Teachers and 
Students. — Comparisons. 



THE German universities spoken of above are 
complete.. But. side by side with them we 
meet in Germany institutions of learning, which have 
a similar "name, though but in part deserving it. 
Of this number are the Academy for Modern Philo- 
logy at Berlin and the Agricultural Academies of 
Poppelsdorf and Eldena. In it rank also an Acade- 
mic Real Gymnasium in Hamburg and a so-called 
University for Hebrew Science in Berlin. Still more 
important are the Lyceum Hosianum in Braunsberg 
and the Catholic Academy in Munster. They were 
erected in 1568 and 1786 for training Catholic clergy 
and contains each a theological and a philosophical 
faculty. 

With reference to the complete universities their 
place, year of foundation, and number of teachers 
and students were in 1883 as follows: 
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Place. Year of foundation. Number of 

teachers, students. 

Berlin 1809 251; 4062 

Bonn 1818 109 1 165 

Breslau 1702 128 1559 

Erlangen 1743 61 641 

Freiburg 1457 62 823 

Giessen 1607 54 464 

Gbttingen 1737 115 1104 

Greifswald .... 1456 70 741 

Halle 1697 100 1414 

Heidelberg .... 1386 102 loig 

Jena 1558 75 631 

Kiel 1665 72 441 

Konigsberg .... 1544 95 929 

Leipsic . _. . . . 1409 176 3097 

Marburg 1527 80 848 

Munich 1826 142 2295 

Rostock 1418 43 231 

Strasbourg .... 1566 102 834 

Tubingen 1477 . 83 1373 

Wtirtzburg .... 1402 68 1085 

According to the above table the new German 
empire possesses in all 20 universities, which in the 
year 1883 numbered 1,992 professors and 24,756 stu- 
dents. Of the universities, that of Heidelberg, founded 
in 1386, is the oldest; the youngest is that of Mu- 
nich, established in 1826. With respect to the num- 
ber of professors and scholars the university of 
Berlin, instituted in 1809, counted up to 255 pro- 
fessors and 4,062 students; and that of Rostock, in- 
corporated in 141 8, showed the lowest figure of 
students, namely 231. The latter has also the small- 
est staff of teachers, only 43, whilst the university 
of Berlin had a body of teachers no less than 255 
in number. On an average there were at every 

3 
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university lOO teachers and 1,238 students, thus, 
allowing one professor for 12 pupils. 

If the , kingdom of Prussia be compared with all 
the remaining states of the empire, we find that the 
former with a population of 27,250,000 had 9 univer- 
sities, but the others with a population of 17,250,000 
had eleven. Consequently, there was in Prussia one 
university for every 3,028,000 inhabitants, while in 
the rest of Germany the proportion was one for 
every 1,568,000. Amongst the Prussian universities 
that of Greifswald is the oldest and that of Berlin 
the youngest, the years of their foundation being 
1456 and 1809. Berlin had greatest number of instruc- 
tors as well as of students — 255 and 4,062, Greifswald 
the smallest staff of teachers — 70, and Kiel, which 
was founded in 1665, the smallest number of stu- 
dents — 441. 

Of all the teachers and students 1024 and 12,263 
respectively were enrolled at the Prussian universi- 
ties and 968 and 12,493 at the Non-Prussian. These 
figures, thus, show that whilst the number of pro- 
fessors is greater in Prussia, the number of students 
is greater in the other states, each teacher within 
the latter having more disciples than in the former. 

As to line of studies pursued there were 4,243 
students in the faculty of theology, 3,558 studying 
Evangelic theology and 685 Catholic theology. There 
were 6,172 in the faculty of medicine, 5,426 in that 
of law, and 8,915 in that of philosophy. 

The total number of students would be increased, 
if we should add the students attending the semi-uni- 
versities spoken of above. It is, further, raised, if 
■we count as students such persons as, although 
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not enrolled, are entitled to attend the university- 
lectures. In 1883 the latter numbered 1,580, of 
whom 1,096 were found in Berlin alone. It is, nev- 
ertheless, to be remembered that a considerable 
portion of the large number of students at the Ger- 
man universities are foreigners, who flock thither 
from every quarter of the globe. Their accurate 
number is difficult to ascertain, but in the;, year we 
speak of they amounted at Leipsic, for instance, to 
about eight per cent of the whole number. 

The German universities hitherto treated of, all 
belong to the German empire proper. But univer- 
sities modelled after these are found in some coun- 
tries, which according to Germans are to be consid- 
ered as " portions of the great fatherland ", as " for 
the most part lying within the natural borders* of 
Germany and with but few exceptions having be- 
longed to the old German realm or to the German 
confederation before 1866". These countries and 
universities are as follows. — I. The Baltic provinces 
(Russia) with the university of Dorpat. The univer- 
sity of Dorpat, which has been founded by the 
Swedes, in 1632, included 71 teachers and 1,426 stu- 
dents. It is organized on five faculties — the theologic- 
al, legal, medical, historico-philological, and physico- 
mathematical. — II. Switzerland with the universities of 

Basel, founded in 1460, with 76 teachers and 277 students, 
Berne, „ „ 1834, „ 80 ,. „ 362 

Geneva, „ „ 1873, ,, 77 „ ,, 414 „ 

Lausanne, „ „ 1537, „ 45 „ „ 171 „ 

Neufchatel, „ „ 1866, „ 3; „ „ ? „ 

Zurich, „ „ 1832, „ 89 „ „ 436 

The division of faculties of these universities is, on 
the whole, the ordinary one. In Berne there is a 
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faculty of Catholic as well as one of Evangelic the- 
ology, while Neufchatel and Lausanne totally lack 
a faculty of medicine, and the university of the for- 
mer place, like that of Geneva, beside the faculty of 
philosophy is possesed of a facultj' of natural sciences, 
and that of the latter place, in addition to these 
two faculties, has a " technical "' faculty. In Basel, 
Berne, Geneva, and Zurich the faculty of philosophy 
is divided into two sections; and likewise that of 
natural, sciences in Geneva. — III. Austria-Hungary 
with nine universities — in 

Cracow, established in 1364, with 81 teachers and ? students. 
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The Austrian-Hungarian universities have the usu- 
al division of four faculties. — ^The exceptions are 
those of Czernowitz and Lemberg, which are without 
a medical faculty, that of Vienna with two theolo- 
gical faculties, a faculty of Evangelic theology having 
been established, in 1821, and now numbering 6 
professors, and that of Klausenburg, which is possess- 
ed of no theological faculty, but, on the other hand, 
of a faculty of mathematics and natural sciences. 

Various student-unions — Corps, Burschenschaften, 
and others — exist at most of these universities, but 
a Chancellor only at that of Vienna. To the lec- 
tures of these universities pupils of certain schools 
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for special training are, as a rule, admitted in the 
same way as in Germany. 

Likewise tlie Scandinavian universities remind us 
vividly of the German. They are : 

Christiania, incorporated in iSi I, with 6S teachers and 82S students, 
Copenhagen, „ „ 147S, „ 83 „ „ 1020 „ 

Helsingfors, „ „ 1S29, „ 68 „ „ 1330 . „ 

Lund, „ „ 1666, „ 79 „ „ 7SS „ 

Upsala, „ „ I477> .. "2 „ „ 1647 

Essentially similar to tlie German universities are 
the universities in Holland and Belgium. 

If we then to the 20 German, i Russian, 6 Swiss, 
9 Austrian-Hungarian, and 5 Scandinavian universities 
add 3 Dutch and 4 Belgian, we have 48 institutions, 
which by like means and in like wajs cultivate the 
highest branches of learning. 

After this exhibition of German universities in 
general, the following part will give a brief account 
of the academic, life, such as I have been made 
acquainted with during may stay at the two princi- 
pal of them — Berlin and Leipsic — together with such 
particulars of their history and condition as are likely 
to prove interesting to the reader. 
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V. 

THE TWO PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Foundation. — Site. — Structure. — Lecture-rooms. — Professors and 
Students at Lecture. 

THE University of Berlin was founded, as we 
have seen already, in the year 1809. The fact 
of its foundation having occurred between the battles 
of Jena and Auerstadt and the battle of Leipsic, 
gives proof, that adversity does not necessarily sub- 
due the courage and weaken the manly force of a 
people, but, on the contrary, may spur it to wise 
calculations and great undertakings,. The leading 
motive for the new establishment was set forth by 
king Frederick William III of Prussia, when, as a 
fugitive from his own capital, he said in Memel on 
the loth of August, 1807: "The state ought by spi- 
ritual forces to regain what it has lost in physical 
forces". On the same day of August, 1809, the 
charter of corporation was granted, and the lectures 
commenced on the 15th of October the ensuing year. 
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The foundation of the BerHn university was largely- 
facilitated, in as much as there then existed in the 
capital numerous scientific societies and institutions 
although without any bond of organization between 
them. 

The site of the university is such as befits one of 
the first seats of learning of the present time. The 
fagade fronts on " Unter der Linden ", with the 
imperial palace, the Opera-house, and the palace of 
the crown-prince, the rear abuts on the " Garden of 
Chestnuts "- On the left hand it has the Academy 
of arts and sciences, on the right the quarters of 
the royal body-guard. In the neighborhood there 
stand statues of the generals of the " war of deli- 
verance" (1813 — 15); and between the .university 
building and the imperial residence sits " old Fritz " 
on a rearing war-horse. At a short distance to the 
east the royal castle, the " Dome ", and the Museums 
are situated. In short, the university building lies in 
the very heart of Berlin with ornamental edifices 
and monuments on all sides around it. 

The structure itself, a work of Joh. Boumann, con- 
sists of a three-story central building and two par- 
allel wings, the fagade being adorned with six Co- 
rinthian columns. It was given to the university, in 
1809, by its founder, the king. Earlier, between 1754 
and 1764, it was occupied by the same prince Hen- 
ry, whose name is connected with the partitioji of 
Poland. — We can enter the university either in the 
central part or through one of the wings; but in 
the latter we meet with a prohibition of smoking 
and in the former with " Pedelle " and an immense 
number of advertisements. The advertisements are 
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partly academic notices — some written in the Latin' 
language, some with German characters, and so forth ' 
— partly other statements, which notify the students ' 
of all matters necessary for their living in Berlin. 
In the lecture-bulletins the professors often address 
the " Commilitones " (students) as " dilectissimi ", 
" humanissimi ", " ornatissimi ", etc., again they use 
such expressions as " Commilitonibus salytem ", and 
the like. Many of the bulletins are signed by men 
of world-wide repute such as Gneist, Virchow, von 
Langenbeck, Wagner, Mommsen, Droysen, Kiepert^ 
Lepsius, and others. — A long and dark passage, with 
a pavement laid in cement, traverses the whole buil- 
ding; and on each side are the rooms of some of- 
ficers, the •' Sprechzimmer " (conversation-room of 
the teachers) and auditories to a number of twenty 
two. On the floors above, besides museums, labo- 
ratories, and the like, are also lecture-rooms. A 
letter-box is placed at the chief entrance; and above 
this is a bell to announce the opening and conclu- 
sion of the lectures. In case of conflagration alarm 
is sounded by a fire-bell. 

Having now become acquainted with the exterior 
of the university building, we may enter one of the 
auditories in order to hear a lecture. In all the audi- 
tories printed placards are posted up, admonishing 
the students to " watch their wardrobes with the 
utmost vigilance ", because " repeated thefts are com- 
mitted " there. As to extent the rooms vary con- 
siderably, two hundred and seventy seven and twenty 
one numbered seats showing the capacity of the 
largest and of the smallest. 
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The auditory, where we attend the lecture, is one 
of medium size, containing numbered places for one 
hundred and fifty four hearers. The custom at the 
university is this, that when a student gives his name 
for a course of lectures a particular place is assigned, 
him. It is indicated in the book, in which students' 
attendance at lectures is certified, and the place once 
allotted should be kept for the whole term. The 
room is almost on a level with the ground. The 
well-preserved floor is of black and soiled-yellow 
tiles of square or hexagonal forms. The walls are 
plastered and washed with a light-green water-color. 
On one of' them are the placards, warning the stu- 
dents to have an eye to their wardrobes, and a long 
row of clothes-hooks; on the opposite wall just over 
the platform hangs a blackboard. From the third 
wall a gigantic German stove sheds a warmth, con- 
trasting most agreeably with the piercing cold of 
the street, and through three large windows on the 
fourth side black darkness peeps into the room, lit 
up by eight gas-jets. The ceiling colored like the 
walls is sustained by two heavy beams, themselves- 
supported by iron columns. The low platform, with 
its desk, and the benches are very insignificant. 
The latter are decorated with written or carved 
names and signs, more exhibiting ungovernable fin- 
gers than artistic skill in the academic youths. The 
walls also present here and there similar marks. 

The " academic quarter " or more precisely twenty 
minutes pass after the hour is struck before the 
•lecturer arrives; and, thus, we have plenty of time 
to observe the students, as they come in. Quietly 
and orderly they take their seats, almost every one: 
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having a note-book about him. No acquaintance or 
but little appears to exist between them, for only a 
few have some one to greet or to converse with. 
In dress they are rather unpretentious than foppish. 
Some are in regimentals. These are the " one-year- 
ers " (Einjahrige), who despite their military perfor- 
mances attend the lectures. The light locks and 
the features betray the German extraction of most 
of those present, although among these are, undoubt- 
edly, Americans, and, perhaps. Englishmen and Scan- 
dinavians like the writer himself But not a few 
curly black heads are seen in the assembly. They 
belong mostly to the children of Israel, one of them 
to a descendant of their ancient oppressors, a stranger 
from the country of the Pharaohs. 

The professor finally makes his appearance and 
with hurrying steps hastens from the door. He is 
regarded as one of the leading spirits of the " social 
democrats " within the learned world, but is of a 
most stately and dignified aspect. The form is 
high, erect, and commanding; the top of the head 
nearly bald; and the countenance with animated eyes, 
a lofty forehead, and aquiline nose, highly imposing. 
In possession of a fortune and of a young and hand- 
some wife he, surely, will share neither with any 
man; and, when we have heard his doctrines, we 
shall regard him as one who sympathizes with the 
suffering poor, without wishing therefor to plunder 
the opulent. In a moment the professor has taken 
his chair and the lecture commences. 

In his discourse, which mainly bears on the present 
condition of the working classes, the '•' reader " ad- 
vocates their claims as well for a decrease in laboring 
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hours as for an increase of wages, he' urges the 
necessity, nay, the duty, of not overstraining the 
children in mills or factories, and, in short, unfolds 
doctrines, none of which would be well received by 
any sincere worshipper of " mammon ". Greatly 
pleased, as I was, with the contents, the manner in 
which these Christian truths were expounded did 
not less favorably impress me.- Sometimes we will, 
I am sure, he^r lecturers possesed of the art of lull- 
ii^ their audience into slumber or of sending their 
wits a wool-gathering, while the words mechanically 
drop from the platform. Such was not the case 
here, as our professor swayed his hearers irresistibly. 
All the chief points were delivered with such slow- 
ness and clearness as to enable the students to 
note down every word. The more important argu- 
ments in proof of them were given in a way that^ 
those, at least, a little exercised in writing from dic- 
tation could place the principal ones in their books. 
But when examples, or illustrations, were produced 
with a view of presenting the subject more perspicu- 
ously, all note-taking was made imposible. For 
then the lecturer poured out word upon word 
and sentence upon sentence with a rapidity remind- 
ing us of the rushing torrent. The students, there- 
fore, laid aside their pens, trying with undivided 
attention to catch the winged words. — Before we are 
aware, the bell rings and the lecturer rises. How- 
ever, standing on the platform he " still has some- 
thing to say to the gentlemen " and therewith, in a 
passionate speech, he empties vials of wrath over a 
colleague of his at the same university, with whom 
he is said to have long been on hostile terms. — 
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This latter was the Privat-docent Dr. E. Duhring, the 
lecturer was the Professor Dr. A. Wagner. 

Wishing again to hear a lecture, we go into an- 
other auditory. The subject falls here also within 
the . sphere of political economy, but the " reader "' 
is new to us and the lecture-room is found in the . 
city of Leipsic. 

This place, besides being renowned for three great: 
battles fought there, contains the secortd seat of learn- 
ing in Germany, if we consider the number of p^- 
fessors and students, as given above. — The University 
of Leipsic^ founded in the year 1409, as we know 
from the foregoing, is a daughter of the university 
of Prague. Its erection is due to the rivalry be- 
•tween the Bohemians under Huss and the Germans- 
in Prague at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The state of things was this. At Prague the students, 
were divided into four nations, three of which were 
German and but one Bohemian. The votes were 
taken by nations. As a consequence the Germans 
had it in their power to reign supreme. In spite of" 
hard struggles, however, Huss succeeded in reversing 
the constitution, the Bohemians getting three votes- 
and the Germans only one. Hence it' came to pass- 
that many thousands of students, accompanied by 
their teachers, emigrated from Prague, two thousands, 
of them going to Leipsic. But first under prince 
iftoritz — the same prince who after the battle of 
Miihlberg, in 1547, got possession of the electorate of 
Saxony — the new university got a sure existence 
and began to flourish. For he and private mdivi- 
duals endowed it largely, so that it became possess- 
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ed of no insignificant wealth, a great deal of this 
•consisting in real estate. 

The university building is situated within the old 
-city, on the left side of Augustus square, with the 
Museum and the New Theatre at a short distance. 
To speak more correctly, there is a whole block of 
<iifferent buildings, of which the main structure is 
called " Augusteum " and was built, in 1836, by Geu- 
tebriick after a model of Schinkel. The centre of 
this group consists of an ancient Dominican monas- 
tery. A passage much used by the public runs 
through the mass of houses. On its walls, where it 
passes the monastery, there still are seen paintings 
from the middle ages. In a side passage we find a 
lunch-stand, where sandwiches, coffee, fruits, and the 
like are sold to the students. The arrangements are 
simple, but many students there take their breakfast 
standing. In a third building — the Convictum — poor 
students get meals gratis from the university; and 
opposite to this lies Bornerianum, a modern three- 
story house of private foundation. 

To hear the lecture, for which the reader has 
been so long kept waiting, we step in here and, 
ascending to the third floor, enter the auditory. In 
the doorway the eye meets, as it were, a wall of 
glass, through which and through a part of the roof 
the sun pours light and' warmth. The hall is high, 
airy, and capacious, seating about four hundred per- 
sons. In each of the corners stands an iron-stove. 
The rows of new, but uncomfortable desks and 
benches are .closely packed and extend from wall 
to wall with but a single narrow aisle on one side. 
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A couple of minutes before the "academic quar- 
ter " is finished, the lecturer enters. Ascending the 
platform with a grave and quiet bearing, he in a 
dignified and friendly manner greets the students. 
Nevertheless, they remain seated. As regards the 
seats, they are not in Leipsic, as is the case in Ber- 
lin, distinguished by numbers marked upon them- 
but by means af cards, fixed at their own selection, 
the hearers procure themselves places in the row. 
The seat, thus once marked, the student is entitled 
to keep for the whole term. In truth, the respect 
for the card posted is so thorough, that even should 
the owner " cut ", none will be likely to occupy the 
vacant place. Not seldom, therefore, we will be ob- 
liged either to sit quite uncomfortably or to stand 
during the whole of the lecure, albeit there may be 
plenty af sitting room in the hall. Moreover, the 
student once in possession of the seat is, as it were, 
rivetted to' it, the consequence af which is that those 
who have their seats farther in on the bench must 
at times scramble over benches and tables in order 
to get them. 

After the docent has mounted the platform this 
table-walking is rather exceptional; but late-comers 
run the risk not only of standing, but even of being 
received with stamping and scraping af feet. Even 
the female students do not escape this manifestation 
af disapproval. But unpleasant and disturbing as 
this is, it prevents, however, such manners and cus- 
toms, as we see at the Sorbonne, in Paris, where 
the hearers come and go, as if they were visiting an 
open market-place. The foot-music just spoken of 
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is. also played, if the audience have not completely 
understood the lecturer or if they wish to express 
their regard for the lecturer. When the former is 
the case, he instantly comprehends the hint and has- 
tens to make himself more intelligible. In Berlin 
such liberties as this are not allowed; nay, there the 
professor at times may upbraid the students for tardy 
appearance. The great majority af students carried 
note-books, and all listened to the lecturer with the 
strictest attention. And this most wisely. For he 
is a scholar of the very first rank. In the works 
which exhibit the results of his studies on political 
economy — the lecturer was Geheimrath Professor W. 
Roscher — are cited Greek, Latin, French, English, 
German, ItaHan, Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish authors in great number; and to the Bible 
references are made almost in the same way as in 
a work on theology. And should we examine the 
quotations, we should find that none is placed there 
at random or for the purpose of occupying space. 
The lecture in question was, as already stated, on 
political economy. — With respect to mode of deliv- 
ery Roscher may be deemed a model. Being 
warmly in earnest and thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of his subject, he cannot fail to awaken interest 
and love for it in those who hear him. Furthermore, 
the theme is expounded with consummate skill. All 
points of importance are dictated, indeed, they may 
be repeated twice or thrice deUberately and slowly. 
Names and phrases difficult to understand are ex- 
plained in writing on the blackboard. With " Please 
write ", " Now you may write ", and the like expres- 
sions, he draws the attention of his audience to the 
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more important passages. Again, as to matters. af 
less weight the " reading " proceeds with even and 
-suitable speed. Finally the bell rings, but although 
the lecturer rises from his chair, he has some 
difficulty in parting with his topic. The last words 
•announce what part of it will be treated at the next 
lecture. With amicable bows to all sides the profes- 
sor withdraws, and the students, some making their 
way over benches and tables, rush for the doors. 
In respect to the two lectures mentioned I may, 
further, add that Professor Wagner speaks chiefly. 
■" ex tempore ", and but exceptionally from paper, 
whereas Professor Roscher reads almost perpetually 
from full notes, using, too, a good deal his printed 
books as text. 



VI. 



STUDENT-LIFE. 

Of our Own Age : Kneipe, Kater and Graues Elend, Commers, Landes- 

vater, Hospiz, Biermeiisur, Brotherhood, Salamander, Beer-dances, Jammer, 

Paukerei or Meusur. — German Student-life of Earlier Centuries. 



OF GERMAN students most part receive their 
academic education mainly in the auditory. 
But of many the Kneipe, the Commers, and the Men- 
Mir are for this end held as high as, if not higher 
than, the auditory and the lectures, many alumni 
not knowing themselves, I think, to which of these 
institutions they are most indebted for their training 
for after-life. 

The peaceful life of the former class may properly 
be delineated by thes^ lines of Goethe: 

" Nothing, forsooth, is better than to talk of fighting, 

On holidays and Sundays with our "beer, 

And far in Turkey seem to hear 
The war-cries and the nations smiting. • 

One sits at ease and quiet takes his can, 

Then homeward goes, a happy man, 
At eve, in blessed peace delighting. " 
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. Again, the latter class is well represented by the 
following old student-song : 

If the snip should neglect to send home my bonjour, 

Yet I have my old Gottfried, you see, 

^\^•lich I can patch up to serve for my tour, 

Where if hole so extensive should be, 

That shirt at elbow peep out, mayhap, 

The merry Bursch laughs and he cares not a rap. 

To speak in prose, the one set of students is found 
among the PhiHstines, whilst the other is made up of 
those belonging to the Corps and Burschenschaften. 
On account of the great part played by the Kneipe, 
the Commers, and the Mensur or duel, they deserve 
a fair space to themselves in my article. 

First the Kneipe. At the mentioning of the word 
Kneipe a German prosaist exclaims : " What a sweet 
■tone! What a wealth of glad feelings and happy 
thoughts does not this sound awaken in every true 
student! The Kneipe is precisely the proper student 
home! It is the abode of !he most unbounded hila- 
rity and the comforter, when things in this noisy 
life of ours should not turn out, as they ought to 
do ". On the same subject a German poet sings : 

Know you the word so lofty sounding, 

Of all our German words the best ! 

So full, so strong, so grandly rounding. 

With longings warm it fills the breast. 

Secret its whisper, so sweet and dear, 

It strikes to the heart and it rings in the ear, 

Like thunder-storm, like clear-toned bell; 

You know it, German student, well. 

The German strong-word: Kneipe! 
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From all such rubbish clear your houses, 

Cafe, Hotel, the like no more 

Shall, where the jolly Bursch carouses, 

Disgrace a German ale-house door. 

Down with French letters! Down with .the trash, 

Lest 1 stalwart blow shall resistlessly dash 

All to pieces, and write with pride 

On door of your own hduse outside 

The German strong-word : • Kneipe ! 

His very breath with pleasure fetching, 

Behold the German student here; 

His legs along the brown bench stretching. 

With cap on head, and pipe and beer! 

Oh! how delighted he drains his glass. 

He Smokes and rejoices and sings of his lass! 

Yes, let us drink! A bumper each 

To that best word of German speech, 

The German strong-word ; Kneipe I 

As the reader will conclude from these quotations, 
Kneipe is a place — house, hall, or room — where the 
students resort to " kneipen ", i. e., to drink beer 
and amuse themselves; but, besides, it denotes also 
the drinking itself, the carouse. The beer-room is 
not attractive for comfort, neatness, and elegance, 
but highly picturesque and curious. As far as I 
have seen the student-kneipen, they are small, dark,. 
and grim with smoke. The ceiling of one of them 
was studded Avith paper missiles and broken with 
cane-thrusts. The walls are hung with the weapons 
and flags of the society gathering there, with large 
drinking-horns, crossed spears and many pictures 
and photographs. The pictures exhibit various situa- 
tions of student-life : in the Kneipe, at the fox-baptism, 
on the duel-ground, and so forth, and so forth. The 
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photographs, each bearing the name of its original, 
as ■well as the names of the university and the se- 
mester, are put up jis a testimony of regard for the 
" beloved Kneipe '". One . or two rough tables occupy 
a great part of the room. _ Benches and chairs are 
in keeping -with the tables. 

Here the students meet sociably twice a week. 
As the company sits 'down, the " Kneiptafel " is 
composed of the "^ Prases ", the other " Bierbur- 
schen '", and the •• Bierfuchse ". In addition to these 
" mossyheads " and even complete outsiders may be 
present. These are styled •• guests ", but will always 
have to pay themselves for what they eat and drink. 
Every one is furnished with a " Commersbuch "' 
(student-song-book) and a '■'• Schoppen " (schooner), 
this standing upon a saucer of porcelain or a mat 
of felt. 

During the earlier part of the kneip-meeting, which 
is signalised by singing, speech-making, toasting, 
pledging friendships, and general hobnobbing, every 
thing is under the supervision of the president and 
carried on with gravity and order. So, for example, 
nobody is permitted to drink by himself, but only 
in accordance with the rules for *■• Yortrinken " and 
" Nachtrinken ". By the former term is meant that 
one " comes (drinks) to the health " of some one in 
particular, saying, " There comes something for you, 
a half glass, a whole glass ", as the case may be; 
whilst the latter term denotes that the person ad- 
dressed " comes w ith or after " (drinks in reply to 
the health proppsed), i. e., either immediately or 
after a while, but in both cases drinking the same 
quantitJ^ One who " comes with or after '" can at 
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the same time " come to the health " of a third 
person, thus kilhng two birds -with one stone. Only 
when one " comes to our special, good health ", 
we are not obliged to " come with or after ", a 
mode of drinking, which is generally practiced toward 
persons, who are older or of higher social standing. 

But from the outset of the " Exkneipen " or during 
the later part of the meeting, a ratj;ier boundless 
freedom reigns. You may then see some of the 
company sit in their shirt sleeves, others march 
about in immense boots, still others w ith their heads 
covered. Throughout ■ they are decorated with the 
colors of their union. Some you will find satisfied 
with the beer alone, whereas others in addition to 
this indulge in " Sauerkraut ", smoke cigars or puff 
long pipes, play " Bierscat " or some other game, 
and so on. At game the stakes are beer, the loser, 
of course, having to pay for -the quantity consumed. 
In masterly disorder all over the table we may see 
scattered bread-baskets, or pieces of bread, plates, 
knives, iorks, salt-cellars, glasses, beer-saucers, news- 
papers, song-books, cards, and match-boxes. In this 
way the business is prolonged at the pleasure of 
the participants, to, be followed sometimes by a 
" Kater " or " das graue Elend ", i. e., various degrees 
of headache and riotous stomach. 

It may be mentioned, further, that much amuse- 
ment is usually produced by the " Biergazette ", 
which ridicules in verse and prose' the " Kneipants " 
and the incidents of the week. 

The Conimers is a student festival celebrated, on 
more formal occasions, such as the beginning and 
the end of the semester, the anniversary of the 
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foundation of the society, and in courtesy to some 
prominent person. The "• Commercirenden " (the 
individuals present at the Commers) are divided in 
hke manner as the personnel at the usual " Kneip- 
tafel ". But they are much more numerous, as say 
one hundred or more men and youths will partake 
in it. Moreover, every thing is then performed in 
a highly orderly and stately fashion. So, for instance, 
at a Commers in Leipsic given by all the Corps 
students in honor of the " landfather " — the king of 
Saxony — we find ourselves in a large and commo- 
dious hall, brilliantly lighted -and richly ornamented 
with trees, flowers, escutcheons, colors, and stan- 
dards. The galleries are lined with rows of young 
and beautiful ladies in gala-toilet. A well-appointed 
band alternates with the singing chorus of the stu- 
dents. Not only the Chargirten officiate in full rig, 
but the other students and the " guests " have, 
besides a becoming air, put on their Sunday clothes. 
The centre in all the brilliancy is, of course, the 
king himself, immensely outshining even the " hono- 
ratiores " and the most sparkling ladies, who, albeit 
under other circumstances stars of the first magni- 
tude, are now barely dim specks in the firmament. 
Something of the array, the king and the rows of 
ladies for example, was here exceptional. So were 
likewise some of the proceedings during the stay of 
the king. Thus, his arrival and departure were salu- 
ted by the band, by a student-song, and solemn and 
reverend bows of all present. In a special toast the 
king was assured of the love, veneration, and loyalty 
of his university and of his people, and for this his 
majesty, on his part, was pleased in some gracious 
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words to thank the hosts, at the same time expres- 
sing his affection for the university. Furthermore, 
some particular songs were performed in honor of 
the king — the Saxon " God save the king ", " Heil 
dir im Siegeskranz ",. and " die Wacht am Rhein ", 
if I remember right. 

Nevertheless, all these additions, pleasant and com- 
forting as they were, were merely appurtenances, 
as the Commers has a completeness in itself I have 
mentioned them only in passing and will now try to 
give the sketch of a Commers, as it is usually carried 
on in conformity with customs of old and the rules 
of the Biercomment. For this we must bear in 
mind that during the official part of the Commers 
nobody is allowed to do what he likes himself; but 
all things take place with the same regularity as the 
movements of an army. The president is vested 
with full authority, determining what speeches shall 
be delivered, what songs shall be sung, and the like, 
at the same time exercising a thorough supervision 
over the -'beer-scandals ". His orders command 
absolute obedience, and whosoever transgresses one 
of them incurs beer-punishment, being without' mer- 
cy compelled to drink or even to pay for a certain 
number of glasses of beer. 

At the Commers of Leipsic there stood Chargirte 
with drawn swords at each end of the tables to 
watch that the " comments " were strictly complied 
with. ' 

■The Commers opens with a chorus and others 
follow during the progress of the feast. In the songs 
all partake, and, if need be, the Chargirten beat the 
time of the melody with their swords. The singing 
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itself is hearty and vigorous, but not very melodious 
or artistic. The airs are pleasing, and the whole 
tenor of the songs, is, as a rule, thoroughly poeticaL 
Of the songs the " Landesvater " is deemed the first. 
Even bald professors declare it '' famos " and " wun- 
derschon"; and the students look on it with an 
admiration bordering on enthusiasm and reverence. 
For so' I may judge from the following incident. 
The first time I heard the Landesvater, I was asked 
my opinion of it by two Chargirte, and when I by 
reason of greenness was unable to form an imme- 
diate judgment, they unceremoniously left me with- 
out uttering a word. Now I am rather of the opi" 
nion of the bald professors^ In the following lines 
I will give the reader as correct an idea, as I can,, 
of this song so highly appreciated at German uni- 
versities. The Landesvater, commencing with " Lan- 
desvater, Schutz und Rather ", is sung with the ■ 
accompaniment of certain formalities. Thus, the Char- 
girten, beginning at the ends of the table, walk one 
on each side of it along the rows of the Commer- 
sirenden and present them two by two with their 
own swords. In the meantime they sing the follow- 
ing verse, which is repeated by all present : 

" All be qxiiet, make no riot, 

To these sounds incline each ear! 

In left hand the sword adjusting, . 

Through your head-gear blade then thrusting. 

Drink the weal of fatherland! " 

- The two to whom the swords are presented receive 
them in their left hands and empty simultaneously 
their glasses. Thereupon they first impale, as it 
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were, their caps on the swords, then strike together, 
and finally lay the right hands on the blades, during 
the performance singing : 

" I thrust it through the cap and swear ; 
My honor still unstained to wear, 
Ever a brave Bursch to be. " 

After this the swords are returned to the Chargirten 
who give them to the next coupl§ at the table, the 
same ceremonies being performed and the same two 
stanzas sung continually. When all the caps have 
in this wise been pierced by the swords, some stan- 
zas, explaining the whole custom, are still sung. 
Finally the Chargirten walk back along the rows,, 
placing the caps on their owners'heads and singing : 

" So take it back, I now put on your bonnet, 

And lay the sword upon it! 

And may, this brother, too, live long! 

A scoundrel he who does him wrong!" 

In this manner the Landesvater is executed, and 
a cap full of holes is said to have " manchen Lan- 
dgsvater mitgemacht ". It may be compared with a. 
war-flag torn and ragged; the more rent it is, the 
more glorious. 

Besides the Landesvater at least two more songs, 
will officially be gone through with. Amongst exer- 
cises of a musical character the " Hospiz " is a rather 
jolly performance. It is executed in such a way 
that every one in his turn sings a song of his own 
choosing, the entire assembly joining in the choruS. 
But whoever repeats a song already sung becomea 
liable to beer-punishment. 
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Besides the songs sung at a Comrners, speeches 
are dehvered, brotherhoods formed, beer-duels fought, 
*■' beer-dances " danced, etc., etc.^A "Mensur", or 
beer-duel, may be occasioned by insulting words 
such as, " You are learned ", " You are a doctor ", 
" You are pope " ; and the very greatest affront is 
to call one a " Bierjunge ". But whoever feels himself 
wounded in his beer-honor, avenges himself, if he 
sooner than the. offender empties one or more 
glasses without much " bleeding " (spilling) or having 
a '•• philistine " (a heel-tap) at the bottom and raps 
then on the table. Moreover, the victorious duellist 
has the right to call his defeated antagonist his 
beer-boy. At the duel three beer-honorable Bursche 
officiate, two as seconds and the third as umpire. — 
The regulations concerning " Biermensuren " are most 
full and complicated. 

As to the meaning of " brotherhood " it signifies 
a relation between persons of so near and familiar 
a character, that these persons always address each . 
other with '' thou " instead of " you ". To any one 
accustomed, from childhood to use thou in his inter- 
course with others it implies a heartiness, amity, and 
intimacy which never can be expressed by you — a 
word that when used between husband and wife, for 
example, or between brothers and sisters seems rather 
ceremonious and cold. Naturally, therefore, thou is 
always employed between near relatives, whereas its 
use is ordinarily introduced between other persons 
by some formalities. Among German students the 
rfiode of entering brotherhood is twofold. The sim- 
plest manner is this. One lifts up his glass and, 
saying, " Smollis (sis mihi mollis) brother Z. ", emp- 
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ties it; whereupon Z., acting in the same way, an- 
swers with " Fiducit (fiducia sit) brother X. " After 
this generally follow the grasping of hands and the 
kiss. The ceremony is more solemn, when the glass- 
es are emptied with the right arms of the drinkers 
bent in one another. ' The pitch of solemnity is 
reached, in case the Kneiptafel during the operation 
sings the following verse : 

" Whene'er beside my grave you tread, 
Think of what you oft have said, 
And inscribe on brink, with wreath, 
' A dear brother sleeps beneath '." 

Amongst the healths drunk the " Salamander " is 
the grandest. The true origin of the term itself no- 
body has been able to tell me, and a conjecture of 
my own may prove wrong. Yet, as the conjecture 
brought about from some " old houses " a " Sala- 
manderreiben " (rubbing a salamander) in honor of 
the conjecturer, I venture to reproduce it here. My 
hypothesis was that Salamander is a word composed 
of " saufen alle mit einande'r ", i. e., let us all drink 
together. Of this strange health we rekd in the 
Biercomment. " The highest honor which can be . 
shown at a Kneiptafel to any person present or absent 
is 'to rub or drink a Salamander for him. " It is 
drunk in the following manner. Upon the exhortation 
from the president : " Prepare for Salamander in honor 
of X. " all glasses are within five beer-minutes (three 
common minutes)"^ drajned and again refilled or half 
so, and the whole Kneiptafel rises. Then the presi- 
dent says : " The exercise of the Salamander begins 
(Salamandri exercitium ■ incipitur) — one, two, three " 
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(until " three " the glasses are rubbed upon the table); 
"one, two, three" (at "three" they drink); "one,, 
two, three " (at " three " they drum with the glasses, 
upon the table) ; " one, two, three " (at " one " the 
glasses are lifted up, and at " three " they are pounded 
upon the table); "one, two, three " (at " three " the- 
lids of them are closed). 

How this rule works when carried into operatioa 
is described by James Morgan Hart with so much 
truth and interest that I can not help quoting from 
his '■'■ German Universities " the ensuing lines, which, 
besides, give good hints as to the application of 
beer-punishments and other items at a beer-meeting. 
The lines run thus. " The president rises from his- 
chair and, carefully clearing his throat and filling 
his lungs, lets the thundering words resound through 
the room : Silentiiim, meine H err en, silentium! T 
Schmidt, du trinkst einen pro poena. — Pst! Ruhig, 
sonst trinkst du nock einen. ' Smith, you've got to- 
drink one as a fine (for having interrupted me). 
Pst! be quiet, or else you'll get another.' Silen- 
tiiinil Fischer, zwei pro poena'. *■ Gentlemen, in con- 
sideration of the 'glorious occasion we celebrate, 
I herewith call upon yOu ' — Forster, du kriegsf 
zwei pro poena, will mir keiner den Kerl heraus- 
schnieissen, ' two for Foster, will nobody do me the 
kindness to put the fellow out ' — ' call upon you, 
gentlemen, to participate in the joyous exercise of 
rubbing a salamander '. Ad exercititim salamandri^ 
dro, drum. Atifstehen, aufstehen, ' get up ! Hanne- 
mann, why don't you get up, I say ? ' (H — 's neigh- 
bors inform the president that H — is abgef alien, too 
far gone to rise). ' Well, then, help him up, stand 
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him on his legs. Gentlemen! All glasses full?' Ad 
■exercitium salamandri, ' One, two, three! Drink out! ' 
Hdnnemann, du hast nicht ausgetrunken (Here H — , 
assisted by his friends, succeeds in getting some 
of the beer down his throat, but the larger share 
over his shirt). Silentium, ' One, two, .three '. (Here 
■every man pounds his glass furiously on the table). 
Ad local Ad local 'Take your seats'. " 

When a Cpmmers or a common Kneipe is brought 
so far, the state of things is such that, to borrow 
once more from Professor Hart : "■ The reader has 
only to imagine half a dozen students haranguing 
at once in varying degrees of inspiration, healths 
drunk right and left, glasses jingling, masters of 
ceremonies bawling to order, waiters- rushing to and 
fro ". 

In this condition of souls and bodies the students 
are, of course, fully ripe for the beer-dances. Most 
commonly the " Bierwalzer " is executed. It is per- 
formed not only with dancing proper, but also \yith 
stamping, whistling, and jingling of glasses — the whole' 
to a music quite in keeping with the thumping 
movements around the floor and-to a chorus of "• O 
jerum, jerum, jerum, jerum, la la la, etc.". Amongst 
the dancing exercises the foUovt'ing is also worth 
mentioning. Rising from their chairs the students 
first crawl under the table and afterwards mount the 
chairs and the table itself, all through executing 
various evolutions in set order, accompanied by 
drinking and singing. An integral part of any Com- 
mers is always some kind of "Jammer" — " Kater " 
or " Graues Elend " — to a greater or less number 
of the partakers in it. 
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Highest in esteem within the " burschikos " circles 
stands the duel proper or, as it is also called, the 
Paukerei or Mensur. The last term denotes, besides, 
the duelling-ground or the area measured off to fight 
upon. — As a duel honorably fought constitutes the 
best qualification for entrance into a Corps, so any 
additional duel contributes to the honor of the Corps- 
student concerned. Indeed, many a Corps-student 
is prouder of his scratches and scars than if his 
breast was adorned with stars and ribbons. Thinking 
the greater honor — if any honor at all — would be to 
leave the Mensur without any bodily mark whatever, 
I once congratulated a Corps-student on his luck in 
that respect. But he, although handsome as an 
Adonis, sighed deeply, as he answered that as yet 
he had been unfortunate enough to escape them. 
Among Germans .in general the duel is looked upon 
rather with favor than with disfavor; and a student 
with the just noticed decorations in his flesh is more 
likely, I think, to please a young lady than without 
'them. 

As motives for a duel we find either " real " or 
" verbal injuries ", the latter consisting in mere words 
such as, " y.ou arrog'ant ", " you absurd ", " trickish 
rascal ", and " blockhead ", but the former in corpo- 
ral actions such as a box on the ear, a stroke of 
the stick, jostling in the street, and the like. Of 
course, any one bent on a duel, consequently, has. 
it in his own power to occasion it whenever he likes. 
The modus operandi is this. Any student who feels 
himself insulted, " coramirs ", that is, he asks for an. 
explanation, whether an insult was really intended 
and, if so, whether an apology will be made. If no 
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excuse be tendered, a challenge follows and the duel 
takes place eight days later. Sometimes duels are 
fought '' pro patria ", in which case one student- ' 
union fights against an other student-union and mem- 
bers of equal degree within them are matched 
against each other. When fought in this way or 
else fought under the auspices of a Corps as such, 
the duel may be witnessed by all Corps-students 
and even by persons whom they take along with 
them. But ordinary duels have a private character, 
being open only to the two seconds, the two wit- 
nesses, the umpire, the surgeon, and such other 
spectators as the principals themselves will allow. — 
Customarily the combatants employ the " Schlager ", 
a long, narrow, and slender sword; but exception- 
ally also other swords and even pistols are used. 
As a rule, the duels are fought in a room of some 
tavern, which is changed from time to time. . 

Having once been invited by a German friend to 
attend a duel, I will now tell how it was actually 
conducted. At the appointed hour-^half past seven 
in the morning- — my friend called and we started 
immediately. Having passed through some streets 
we turned into the yard of a large building. As all 
other entrances were barred and watched, we entered 
it through the kitchen and so reached a large hall, 
which was alternately iised as a gymnasium, a danc- 
ing room, and a meeting-place for social democrats. 
There we met about thirty students, who either 
drank beer at the tables or walked up and down, 
talking and smoking. Off the hall was a room, in 
wich preparations for the approaching combat were 
going on. The ground was measured off by the 
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seconds and marked with chalk. Two chairs were 
placed on the spots, where the combatants were to 
stand. The Schlager were examined. Finally the 
seconds put on long gloves and leather aprons and 
head coverings. 

Suddenly both combatants stepped in from an 
other room and took their positions by the side of 
the chairs. Ere they made their appearance on the 
scene, the ancient champions of Greece and Troy 
passed before my spiritual eyes, exhibiting their 
warlike frames and splendid armors and addressing 
each other in big and insulting words. In fact, these 
words of Achilles to Hector at their last encounter 
rang through my head : 

"Hector accurs'd! talk not to me of agreements and compacts; 
Leagues there are none ' twixt lions and men, nor solemn conven- 
tions ; 
Pacts betwixt wolves and sheep ; but enmity fierce and eternal. 
Thorough and rancorous hate, all ills devising and acting. 
Such and such only the pact I can make with thee : nor between us 
TFaith can we plight, till death shall seize on one or the other, 
And wit^ his blood the slain shall appease insatiate Ares. 
Summon thy courage then, and thy utmost force. Thou wilt need 

• them, — 

All thou canst do with sword and spear, as a tiian and a warrior. 
Now, be assured, thou hast no escape, since Pallas Athene 
Gives thee at length to my spear; and the woes thou hast wrought 

to the Argives — 
All my companions slain — cry out for vengeance upon thee ". 

However, the present situation had nothing about 
it to call the famous fights on the banks of the 
Scaman'der to recollection. For not only was the 
duelling-ground small and insignificant, but the duel-' 
lists themselves presented a most sad and cheerless 
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aspect. Quietly and without a word of contempt or 
hatred they approached each other. Their faces bore 
the pallor of death. Their armor consisted of enor- 
mous gloves, stout aprons, thick pads on the right 
arms, stuffed neck-collars, and massive goggles with- 
out glasses, these being of iron, whilst all the other 
pieces were of .skin or leather. They wore ordinary 
boots, pantaloons, and shirts. 

When the antagonists were in presence, the seconds 
presented them with swords and placed themselves 
opposite one another in such a way that the four 
formed a kind of square. Close by were the surgeon 
and a student in attendance, who held a basin, sponge, 
towels, and the like. My friend and I had our 
places near a window, as " it afforded the best means 
of escape in case the university beadle or the police 
should appear on the scene ". The other spectators 
stood around on' the floor, but during the progress 
of the fight they climbed upon chairs in order to 
obtain a better view.- — On the command of " Legt 
aus!" (lay out, i. e., take position!) and " N. hauet 
aus!" (N. strike out or cut!) the fight began imme- 
diately, the challenger striking first, and the blows 
fell rapidly one after the other. The pads suffered 
greatly, but the pates were kept carefully out of 
harm's way. Suddenly the umpire cried "Hold"! 
and the duel had come to its end. For the prin- 
cipals, who were probably foxjes, had so conducted 
themselves, that neither of them was accounted worthy 
to continue the fight longer. Thus, besides the 
solicitude they had shown for the safety of their 
heads, they had exchanged some '• Sauhiebe " or 
blows not allowed by the code. 

5 
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Their places were instantly occupied by another 
couple. In attire the)' resembled the first, but were 
in other respects much brighter and fresher. Indeed, 
the adversaries were known as good '' Schlager "' 
(veteran duelhsts), and the audience, therefore, ex- 
spected a splendid fight. And so it was. "• Legt aus! " 
" N. hauet aus!" was heard again, and in a twink- 
ling both were engaged. The " cuts " and parries 
followed each other for a while with great skill and 
celerity, yet without inflicting any injury on either 
party. "Hold!" it sounded. A blade had been 
broken, and another sword Avas procured. " N. 
hauet aus! "' was repeated; and so the duel recom- 
menced. The heat of the combat was on a conti- 
nual increase, the countenances of the duellists 
becoming flushed, the perspiration pouring off of 
them in streams, and the swords shedding shower?' 
of sparks. Once more the umpire cried "Hold!" 
for blood was spirting from the chin of one of the 
champions. The surgeon, having examined the 
wound, pronounced it dangerous, and the injured 
man was carried away. 

These two were in turn succeeded by a third couple 
in the same make-up, of course, as the former, but 
still brighter in bearing and aspect, their eyes glar- 
ing with the lust of battle, their hea'ds borne high, 
and all about them marked by pluck and self-con- 
fidence. They also were veterans and as such they 
fought throughout. Many a time the seconds and 
and the umpire commanded "■ La}- out " ! " Strike 
out!" "Hold!" For either the blades had got en- 
tangled, or rendered entirely useless, or a blow had 
slightly injured or seemd to have injured one of the 
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combatants. In the latter case the head concerned 
was examined, and, if hit, washed and bound up, the 
fight being afterwards continued. Once or twice the 
pause took place also for the reason tliat the fixed 
space of time was passed, when a rest is imposed 
by rule. In tliis way the duel \\-as carried on to the 
last moment legally permitted, neither combatant 
having been worsted and both hax'ing displayed 
equal address. To this the foxes present bore an 
unmistals3ble testimony. For during the progress of 
the duel they mounted the chairs, cocked their ears, 
and glared on the combatants with interest and 
wonder niingled with admiration and env}-; they even 
ceased looking out of the corners of their eyes at 
me and turned their whole attention on the fight. 

As the business had now come to a close, the 
companj- broke up, all looking as if they had wit- 
nessed an ever\"-da\" occurence. And so it may 
have been; for at man\- a German university.- hun- 
dreds of duels, perhaps, are fought in the term. 

Still their number is now-a-daj-s prett}- small when 
compared with that of times past, in Jena, for in- 
stance, in the }"ear 1815 among three hundred 
and fifty students one hundred and fort\- seven duels 
being fought, in one week and out of them thirty 
five in a single day. 

From the ilensur sketched above gloves, aprons, 
pads, bands, goggles, boots, pantaloons, and shirts 
came out unharmed. But some Schlager had broken 
or otherwise become unfit for use; and two days 
afterwards the victor of the second couple wore his 
right arm in a sling, whilst the vanqui,shed kept his 
bed. The duels do not always end, however, in a 
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few cuts and bruises, but sometimes close in a bloody 
and fatal manner. Thus, almost simultaneously at an- 
other university one of the duellists shot the other 
dead upon the spot. The duel had been brought 
about on the ground that a student had been refused 
admission to membership, of a Corps, the consequence 
of which was that he challenged its two principal 
members to a settlement with pistols. One of the 
duels came off happily for both, but in the second 
the challenger fell. His slayer was sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years. 

The statement just made concerning the duelling 
at Jena, in 1815, unquestionably displays a difference 
between the German student-life of our own age 
and that of some fifty years back. But a still greater 
difference will be found, if a comparison be drawn 
between the student-life of to-day and that of earlier 
centuries. In proof of this it may be allowed me 
to insert the following extracts, (t) • 

As to the vile and abandoned, student-life of the 
period of " Pennalism " an author relates : " Mean- 
while I saw a great chamber : a common lodging- 
room, or museum, or study, or beer-shop, or wine- 
shop, or ball-room, or harlot's establishment, etc., etc. 
In truth, I cannot really say what it was, for I saw 
in it all these thingp. 

It was swarming full of students. — The most emi- 
nent of them sat at a table and drank to each other, 
untill their eyes turned in their heads like those of 
a stuck calf. One drank to another from a dish — out 
of a shoe;, one ate glass, another dirt; a third drank 

(f) The extracts in the text are Trom Ranmer's German Univer- 
sities, edited by Henry Barnard, New-Yorlc. 
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from a dish, in which were all sorts of food, enough 
to make one sick to see it. One gave another his 
hand : they asked each other's names, and promised 
to be friends and brothers for ever; with the addition 
of this clause, ' I will do what is pleasant to you, 
and avoid what is unpleasant to you ' ; and so each 
would tie a string of his leather-breeches to the 
many colored doublet of the other. But those with 
whom another refused to drink acted like a mad- 
man or a devil; sprang up as high as they could 
,for anger, tore out their hair in their eagerness. to 
avenge such an insult, threw glasses in each other's 
faces, out with their swords and at each other's 
heads, untill here and there one fell down and lay 
there; and such quarrels I sawJiappen, even between 
the best friends and blood relatives, with devilish 
rage and anger. 

There were also others who were obliged to serve 
as waiters and pour out drink, and to receive knocks 
on the head and pulls of the hair, and other similar 
attentions, which the others bestowed on them as if 
on so many horses or asses; sometimes drinking to 
them a dish full of wine, and singing the Bacchus 
song, or repeating the Bacchus Mass — ' O vitrum 
gloriosum! ' Resp. ' Mihi gratissimum! ' — which waiters 
were termed by the rest Bacchants, Pennals, house- 
cocks, mother-calves, sucklings, quasimodogeniti; and 
they sang a long song about them beginning : — 

' Proudly all the ■ Pennals hither are gathered , 
Who are lately newly feathered, 
And who at home have long been tethered, 
Nursing their mothers ', 
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and which ends : — 

' Thus are all of the Pennals treated, 
Although they all are very conceited. ' 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies and songs 
they cut off their hair, as they do that of a profess- 
ing nun. From this, these students are called Scho- 
risten, also Agirer, Pennalisirer; but among themselves 
they call each other gay, free, honest, brave, or 
stout-hearted students. 

Others I saw wandering about with their eyes 
nearly shut, as if they were in the dark, each with 
a drawn sword in his hand, which they would strike 
on the stones, till the sparks flew; then they would 
cry out into the air so that it would give one a 
pain in the ears; would assault the windows with 
stones, clubs, and sticks, aiid cry out, 'Here, Pennal! ' 
'Here, Feix!' 'Here, Bech!' 'Here, Caterpillar!' 
' Here, Mount of Olives-man ! ' with such a tearing 
and striking driving and running about, cutting and 
thrusting, as made my hair stand- on end. 

Others drank to each other off seats and benches^ 
or off the table or the floor, under their arms, un- 
der their legs, on their knees, with the cup under 
them, over them, behind them, or before them. 
Others lay on the floor and let it be poured into 
them as if into a funnel. 

Soon the drinking cups and pitchers began to fly 
at the doors and the stove, and through the win- 
dows so outrageously, that it provoked me; and 
others lay there, spewing and vomiting like dogs. " 

In a rescript of Duke Albrecht of Saxony to the 
university of Jena, issued in 1624, we read on the 
same subject as follows. " Customs before unheard 
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•©^inexcusable, unreasonable, and wholly barbarian 
— have come into existence. When an\- person, 
either of high or low rank, goes to any of our uni- 
versities for the sake of pursuing his studies, he is 
called by tlie insulting names of Pennal, fqx, 
tapeworm, and the like and treated as 'such; and 
insulted, abused, derided, and hooted at, untill, 
against his will and to the great injury and damage 
of himself and his parents, he has prepared, given, 
and paid for a stately and expensive entertainment. 
And at this there happen, without an}' fear of God 
or man, innumerable disorders and excesses, blas- 
phemies, breaking up of stones, doors, and windows, 
throwing about of books and drinking-vessels, loose- • 
ness of words and actions and in eating and drinking, 
dangerous wounds, and other ill deeds; shames, 
scandals, and all manner of. \-icious and godless 
actions, even sometimes extending to murder or fatal 
injuries. 

And these doings are frequentlj- not confined to 
one such feast, but are continued for days together 
at meals, at lectures, publicly and privately, even in 
tlie public streets, by all manners of misdemeanors 
in sitting, standing, or going, such as outrageous 
howls, breaking into houses and windows, and the 
like; so tliat by such immoral, wild, and vicious 
courses not only do our universities perceptibly 
lose in good reputation, but man}- parents in dis- 
tant places either . determine not to send tlieir child- 
ren at all to this universit}- — founded with such great 
expense bj- our honored ancestors, now resting in 
peace with God, and thus far maintained by our- 
selves — or to take them awa}- again; so that if this 
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most harmful state of affairs is not ended and re- 
moved out of the way at the beginning, it may well 
happen that very soon no students whatever will be 
left in the place and this institution, which even in 
these careful and perilous times is so useful in ad- 
vancing the glorj' of God. spreading abroad his name, 
which alone makes blessed, the promotion of all 
good and liberal arts, and the maintenance of spirit- 
ual and temporal government, which depends on 
them, may go entirely to ruin. '' 

Of the student-life at the commencement of the 
17th centur\- an address of a Jena professor, deliv- 
ered in 1607, gives the following m^ost graphic 
description. — " Such a vicious student ". so it runs 
there, ■ prays not at all to God, and in accordance 
with such recklessness, when reproved by any one, 
even mildly, says. 'The hogs, although they neither 
fear God nor call upon Him, } et grow fat on their 
food in the st}'. ' He goes unwillingly past a church, 
not to mention his entering it He is as rare a bird 
in church as a black swan in the African forests. 
Of preachers he says. 'They are passionate, mo- 
rose, eccentric fellows, whose, great enjoyment con- 
sists in attacking, reproving, and abusing others : — - 
damning them in the pulpit, and sending them to 
hell. They are always harping on the same string; 
singing the same old song that ever}- body- has 
heard a thousand times and more. ' 

He neither has at hand the Holy Scriptures, in 
which the Son of God has commanded us to search, 
nor does he think it necessary to read in them, un- 
less when he has been in some quarrel, and has 
been so pounded that he can scarcely breathe, and 
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bfegins to despair of his life. Then he borrows a. 
Bible from his neighbor, and tries a few verses, just: 
as they occur to his stupid head, but with discom- 
fort, for he gapes with idleness, and scratches his. 
head with the difficulty of reading. But as soon as. 
the barber tells his client to be of good hope, the 
sick man throws away that old book and at once- 
resumes his former course. 

The base desires, which find nourishment in such 
a life, completely destroy all susceptibility to honor, 
all love of virtue, and all pleasure in study : — and, 
indeed, extirpate their very seeds. He thinks not of" 
wisdom, nor of ability, nor of honorable studies, 
nor of the welfare of church or state; but he is. 
absorbed with contemptible tricks, sloth, idleness, 
drinking, harlotry, fighting, wounds, murder. 

If you happen to enter his room, I ask you what, 
will you find for furniture; what will you find. In 
the first place no books — for what has such a hot,, 
or frantic soldierly fellow to do with cold spiritless, 
studying — or perhaps a few carelessly thrown away 
under seats or in corners, defiled with dust, eaten, 
by moths', almost destroyed by mice. If you look 
up and down, you will see hanging on the wall a. 
few swords and daggers, of which most would not, 
bring three ' Heller ' when the time comes to pay 
the Rector's bills; and there are a few guns, which, 
he has from time to time not been ashamed to steal, 
from the suburbs, between some shingled house and 
the barn full of grain. You will see armor, or steel- - 
gloves, with ^hich our giant appears not unarmed, 
at the fighting-ground; and doublets, wadded and 
well filled in with cotton, tow, hair, or whalebone,. 
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SO that if a quarrel happens they will stand a swofd- 
thrust. You will see a few bowls and many glasses 
awaiting new guests. You will see cards, draught- 
boards, dice, and other means of destroying money 
and youth. 

He attends the public course either not at all or 
very late; and hears no lectures, unless he gets 
caught in the audience, like a hound in. a bath. 
The lazy marmot either sleeps until noon, or sits 
at a vulgar drinking debauch, preparing himself for 
the skirmishing of the night, so that men may see 
how boldly and actively he will act. When both 
streets and chambers are still, and both men have 
gone to rest and the birds have left off singing in 
the boughs, and the beasts are sleeping in their 
dens, then he starts up, with great bangs on posts ' 
and doors, and breaks forth from where he had 
been abiding, armed and surrounded by his follow- 
ers. Then you have to hear such a frantic horor 
and tragedy; such a roaring, groaning, halloaing, 
shrieking, raging, knocking and throwing of stones, 
and many more such actions, as, if one of the one- 
eyed giants had done them, would have brought 
-all Sicily together, and have banished the rioter to 
eternal misery. Where one lives whom he thinks 
his enemy, God preserve us! how many devils' and 
fools' actions does he perform before his door! how 
does he kick the door with his feet! how does he 
throw stones at the window! 

He must needs assault the most blameless people, 

■ against whom not Momus himself co'uld allege any 

thing, with such lies, slanders, abuses, and shameful 

stories, that, although they are all false and pure 
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inventions, something will always be believed, and 
suspicious minds will be kept uneasy. When he 
meets either other • students going home, or peace- 
ful citizens, he falls upon them, like a murderer or 
open highwayman, with bare and drawn sword, and 

' while the swearer utters an unimaginable number of 
oaths, he cuts and thrusts at them, strikes them, 

■wounds them, knocks them down, stamps on them, 
strangles them, snorts, rages, and behaves like a 
devil sent out of hell in human shape; and some- 
times he injures his adversary, and some times carries 
off his booty with wrath ' and fury. 

Or, if the time and place will not endure this, 

• and others will not suffer him to shed swiftly men's 
blood, and wreak his anger, upon them, the ambitious 
bully requires him \yith whom he desires to fight to 

. appear at a fature day, and requires it with frightful 
cursings and maledictions. The hour is fixed, and 
the conditions stipulated, exactly as if he were about 
to take the field, and lay out an encampment for 
an army. And if the summoned party is not 
prompt in attendance, he must pass for the greatest 
rascal of all the rascals that ever lived or will live; 
and probably these announcements are made : — ' If 
you are an honorable fellpW, meet me early to 
morrow morning; if you are of honorable birth, 
fight me; if you are better than a gallows-thjef, set 
to with me. ' 

When l^e battle is ended, the university officer 
comes up and summons our centaurian brawler and 
man-eater before the Rector. When he appears 
before him our cut-and-thruster firstly begins stoutly 
to deny everything he did, and for which he is 
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accused and summoned, with a hardy impudence 
truly wonderful. But when he is convicted, he seeks 
other devices to escape; and swears that may the 
devil fetch him, if he had not drunk so much that 
he had quite lost his senses, and could neither hear 
nor see; and that he has forgotton all the things 
he did or said, and can only very indistinctly re- 
member any thing at all about them.^But all the 
while that he will not know any thing of the matter 
he has every circumstance of it in his is mind, and 
can plead whatever may best serve to excuse his 
share in the transaction, as skillfully as if Simonides 
had given him a most masterly training in the art 
of memory. 

When the decision is declared, and our young 
leader must either pack off oup of the place, like a 
tormenting devil whose very shadow harms good 
people, or must crawl into prison, then you will see 
what an impassioned advocate he is about his honor. 
His heroicals surpass all the Stoics and the philoso- 
phers, the Aristideses, Rutiliuses, and C'atos, and he 
harangues about his honor with the most brazen 
impudence. He requests that his punishment may 
be ramitted; he just come out for the first time, 
after being sick; his family will be branded with a ' 
disgrace, which can never be wiped out. In his 
country those who have been imprisond are reck- 
oned infamous; he must have some communication 
with his friends before undergoing his poialty; and, 
moreover, there is so much cold and stench in the 
prison that he cannot be placed there without los- 
ing' his health, which no money will buy him back. 
But when he absolutely must go in, who can tell 
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how horribly he rages about it, and how pitifully 
our soaker laments! He says he was always a pious 
■fellow, but a little trifle uneasy after drinking. The 
Rector's official term will come to an end soon, 
and when he gets out, he shall have some new 
windows and an ever-lasting hatred. 

They contract mighty debts for board and lodg- 
ing, which they are never able to pay. But when 
pay-day comes, and they are called on for the debt, 
and have to write home, they deceive their parents 
or guardians about it. — They write, first of all, for 
their board-money, but with large additions. After 
it they put down, but with great reluctance and 
economy, of course, what they have squandered on 
feast-days, birth-days, and entertainments. After 
these come the falsest things : — ' Our landlord 
married a wife at New-Year's and we had to give 
her, beyond all measure, a Hungarian ducat for a 
gift or of good fortune; seven Groschen to each 
child (there are five) and an Orts-thaler to each of 
the servant girls. And in like manner it was ne- 
cessary to spend money on each fair-day, of which 
there are two a year here. And" I studied myself 
into a fever by sitting up late nights, and had to 
lie a bed with it six whole weeks. This cost me 
eight Thalers to the apothecary, four to the doctor, 
three to the barber and the sixth of one to the boy 
who brought the medicine and gave it to me. I 
have attended various extra-lectures, with great 
benefit, and paid the instructor, who read them and 
who values his knowledge highly, six Gulden, which 
he refused at first and wanted one more. I have 
bought the best and handsomest books, for I could 
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get along as well without them as I could fly with- 
out wings. And I owe the book-seller twelve ducats, 
which I must pay as soon as possible. I have some 
clothes, to be sure, but my boy has just run away, 
and stole both my cloaks, my hat, and my purse, 
with what money I had left, so that I must have 
some more clothes, which are not to be had for 
nothing. ' — With such impositions as these they fool 
their parents and guardians, and also make the in- 
sulting charge of avarice against men to whom they 
have never paid so much as a pear-stem. 

Wherever our young gentleman goes, he gives 
out that he is anxious to marry. He represents 
himself as aji only son, and having .very wealthy 
parents. If his suit prospers, he is going to take his 
bride to the Fortunate Islands. — He borrows money 
of his acquaintances, and gets goods on credit at 
the shops, and with these he befools and entices 
the poor girl, who most gladly believes what she 
wishes, and sometimes grants favors, which she 
ought not. But very soon after that, when his de- 
sire is satisfied, he pretends on occasion to be angry, 
and transfers his love to some one else. 

His clothes, though not of costly material, are of 
a foolish and ridiculous pattern. He is first to take 
up a new fashion, and first to throw it away again, 
when it is a little out of date. With hair like a 
crow's head, and his dog's face scarred up, he is far 
worse than Virgil's vagabond, Achaemenides. 

There is no noble aspiration in him, nor any good 
habit. He wallows in the filth of his wickedness. 
His course of villanies hardens him until he loses 
all sense of shame, and he pursues his evil ways with 
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no reminder from his conscience. He holds all laws 
and restraints of authority not worth a snap, and 
is foresworn and reckless to God — scarcely believing 
that He exists and governs the world by His Wis- 
dom. 

After thus passing his university course in neglect 
of study, debauchery and folly, he is summoned 
home, though unwilling; unless, as commonly hap- 
pens, he is for his heroic virtues cut off like a 
pestilential member, and rejected from the number 
of students. He leaves, almost always, yellow, lean, 
sunken-eyed, lame, toothless, marked all over with 
scars and bruises. Such are the rewards of his 
honorable and angelic life. — When he gets to his 
native place, he is in no great hurry to see the 
faces of his parents and friends. He turns from a. 
lion to a hare; and in his angui.sh hi'des in dark 
corners, seeks intercessors in his mother, sisters, 
brothers-in-law, and relatives, and, by means of fheir 
prayers and entreaties, obtains leave, with great 
difficulty, to crawl, with what of himself he has not 
gorged and guzzled away at the universitity, into. 
his father's house, and to snore and lie hid there.. 
It is months before he has courage to appear oni 
the public streets; the reason, because he will be- 
spit upon and jeered at by every soul he meets. 
After this he will find himself obliged to follow a. 
different course of life. " 

If we go back into the middle ages, we will find 
the same irregularities and ungodliness. Thus, im aj 
papal bull we even read about students, who dfdl 
not fear to '' play dice in the churches and on the 
altars, .where they ought to worship God. " 
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Indeed, every reader will admit that in German 
student-life great ameliorations have been effected 
in the lapse of time; and, judging from this, we 
certainly are allowed to hope that the duels and 
beer-scandals of the present time will disappear in 
the future. At all events, although we still may 
find it in some ways odd or rough, we should he- 
sitate, I think, before pronouncing a sweeping con- 
demnation of the student-life at German universities, 
•considering the multitude of scholars, thinkers, 
poets, statesmen, soldiers, and 'patriots whom they 
have bred in our time and in the past. ' 

I conclude my sketch of Gerrr^an universities by 
:giving a few specimens of Studentenlieder, which are 
sung in them and, besides, portray various sides of 
the student-life itself Of the songs the four first in 
order were sung at the grand Commers in Leipsic 
given by all the Corps-students in honor of the king 
of Saxony and are always heard at Commerse. 
They are all set to music, with exception only of 
the last — " Katzenjammer ". To this Lied I do not 
find any notes, and, most probably, no notes to it 
are even to be hoped for, as the student when struck 
with a " Kater " is, bodily, intellectually, and morally, 
in so miserable a state that he can not sing artis- 
tically at all, being capable only of groaning and 
^ filling a bit of space with his corpus ". 
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2. Wo sich Briidcr, fest umwun'dcn von der Freundschaft i?osen- 
baiid und diirch Brudersmn verbunden, traiilich reichen Hand in Hand: 
da ist der Himmel, da tontunser Sang, "Gottin der Freuudschaft, dir. 
innigen Dank! (Alle.) Da ist etc. 

3. Fiillt nicht' Freude hicr die Bechcr, ubcrstromt das Hcrz nicht 
Lust? schwcUt nicht jedcm wackern Zecher' Freundschaft hicr die voUc 
Brust? — HIcr ist der Himmel; ein herzlichcr-Kuss, Bruder, von cuch 
giebt mir Himmclsgcnussl 

4. Heil den Edcln, die vor Jahrcn dicscn Freundschaftsbund gc- 
webt, die des Bundcs Schopfcr warcn, dercn Gcist uns heut' umschwcbtl 
— Bruder, os Schalle, dep Gutcn zum Dank, laut unser fcstlicher Ju- 
belgesang! 

5. Lasst uns trinken, lasst uns schwarmcn und des schoncn Posts 
uns freun! Wonne kcht des Frcundes Armen, susscr mundet hier der 
Wein: — susser, wo Freundschaft mit licbender Hand fester noch kniip- 
fet das himmlische Band. 

6. Heil dem Tage, der auf's Ncue uns sur Bundesfcicr, ruft, den 
durch fichie Brudcrtreue ihr zum Wonnetage schuiti — Lange noch 
bliih' unser trauter Verein, stets noch gefeicrt von frohHchen Rcili'n'l 

7. Allc Bruder sollen leben, die das (bhiu-weiss-schwarzc) Band 
umzog! Drauf will ich den Bechcr heben, drauf erschall' ein donnernd 
Hochl — Feierlich schalle mein Jubel empor, Briider, fur euch, die 
der Bund sich erkorl 
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2, |: Stosst an! — lebel Hurrah hoch :|: Der die Sterne 

lenket am Himmelszclt, der ist's, der unsre Fahne halt. Frei ist der 
Bursch! -l 

5. Stosst. an! Vaterland lebe! Hurrah hoch! Seid der Vater 
heiligem Brauche treu, doch denlit der Nachwelt auch dabci! Frei ist 
der Burseh! 

4. Stosst an! Landcsfiirst lebe! Hurrah hoch! Er versprach zu 
schiitzen das aite Rccht, drum woUen wir ihn auch lieben recht. Firei 
ist der Bursch! 

5. Stosst an! Frauenlieb' lebe! Hurrah hoch! Wer des Wcibes 
weiblichen Sinn nicht ehrt, der halt auch Freiheit und Freund nicht 
werth. Frei ist der Bursch! 

6. Stosst an! Mannerkralt lebe! Hurrah hoch! Wer nicht sin- 
gen, ■ nicht trinl<en nnd lieben kann, den sieht der Bursch vol! Mitleid 
an. Frei ist der Bursch ! 

7. Stosst an! Freies Wort lebe! Hurrah hoch! Wer die Wahr- 
heit kennct und saget sie nicht, der bleibt fiirwahr ein erbiirmlichcr 
Wicht, Frei ist der Bursch! 

8. Stosst an! Kiihne That lebe! Hurrah hoch! Wer die Folgen 
angstlich zuvor crwiigt, der beugt sich. Wo die Gewalt sich regt. Frei 
ist der Bursch ! 

9. Stosst an! Burschenwohl lebe! Hurrah hoch! Bis die Welt 
verge'ht am jungsten Tag, seid treu, ihr Bnrshen, und singet uns nach: 
jiFrei ist der Bursch !» 
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hall' es wie — der. 



■ fro— her Chor! 



2. Deutschlands Sohne, laut ertone e-jer Vaterlandsgesang I — Va- 
terland ! du Land des Ruhmes, weih' zu deines Heiligthumes | Hiitern : | 
uns und unser Schwert! — 

3. Hab' und Leben dir zu geben, sind wir allesammt bereit, — 
sterben gern zu jeder Stunde, achten nicht der Todeswunde, wenn das 
Vaterland gebeut. 

4. Wer's nicht fiihlet, selbst nicht zielet stets nach deutscher Man- 
ner Werth, — soil nicht unsern Bund entehren, nicht bei diesem Schla- 
ger schworcn, nicht entweih'n das deutsche Schwert. 

5. Lied der Lleder, hall' es wieder : gross und deutsch sei unser . 
Muth! — Seht Her den geweihten Degen, thut, wie brave Burschen 
pflegen, und durclibohrt den freien Hut ! 

6. a. Seht ihn blinken in der Linken, diesen Schlager, nie entweiht ! 

— Ich durchbohr' den Hut und schwore, halten will ich stets auf Ehre, 
stets ein braver Bursche sein. (AUe: Du durchbohrst u. t.. w.) 

Jeder -Prasident singt zum Nachstfolgenden, indem er ihm den 
Becher reicht: 

7. a. Nimm den Becher, wackrer Zecher, vaterland'schen Trankes 
volll — (Die Prasides geben ihren Nachbarn die Sehlager und singcn:) 
Nimm den Schlager in die Linke, bohr' ihn durch den Hut und trinke 
auf des (der Becher wird geleert.) Vaterlandes Wohl! 

6. b. (Die Einzelnen singen:) — Seht ihn blinken in der Linken, 
diesen Schlager, nie entweiht ! (AUe : Seht ihn etc.) — (Die Einzelnen :) 

— Ich durchbohir' den Hut und schwore, halten will ich stets auf Ehre, 
stets ein braver Bursche sein. (Alle :. Du durchbohrst etc.) 

Die Prasides nehmen bei den letzteu Worten die Schlager zuriick 
und sjngen, indem sie den Nachfolgenden die Becher reichen. 

7, b. Nimm den Becher, wackrer Zecher, vaterland'schen Trankes 
voU! — (Die Prasides geben den Nachstfolgenden die Schlager.) Nimm 
den Schlager in die Linke, bohr' ihn durch den Hut und trinke — auf 
des Vaterlandes Wohl! — 

[Vers 6. b. und 7. b. werden bis zum voUigen Umgange der Schla- 
ger gesungen.] 
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Nach dem Umgange des Schlagers: 
a) Vers 8. 
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b) Vers 8. Andere Weise. 
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9. Auf, ilir Festgcnossen, achtet unsrc Sitte, lieilig, schon! Ganz 
mil Herz und Secle trachtet, stets als Manner zu bestehn. — Froli zum 
Fcst, ihr" trautcn. Bruder; Jeder sci der Vater wcrtla! .Kciiier taste je 
an's Schwcrt, dcr nicht edel ist und bicderl 
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B e s c h 1 u s s 

Weise wie Vers 8. 

IX. Ruhe von dcr Burschcnfcicr, blanker Weilicdeg^en, nun! Jeder 

trachte, wackrcr Frcicr um das Vatcrkand zu sein! Jedeai Hcil, dcr sicli 

bemiihtc, ganz dcr Vater wertli zu scin! Kciner taste je an's Scliwcrt, 

tier nicht edcl ist und bicdcr! 
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RUCKBLICK. 



Miissig, 



E^zHfc=£t=f=?z=fi±=f= 




je— rum! qua lis mu — ta — tio re— rum! 

^, Den Burschenhut bedeckt dcr Staub, es sank der Flaus in Trum- 
mer, der Schlager ward des Rostes Raub, erblichen ist scin Schimmcr, 
vcrklungcn der Commerfegesang, verhallt Rapier- und Sjporcnklang. O 
jerum, jarum, jerum! quails mutatio rerum! 

3. Wo sind sie, die vom breiten Stein nicht wanktcn und nicht 
wichen, die ohne Moos bei Scherz und Wein den Hcrrn der Erde gli- 
chen? Sie zogen mit gesenktem Blick in das Pliilisterland zuriick. O 
jerum, jarum, etc. 

4. Da schrcibt mit finsterm'Amtsgcsicht der Eine Rclationen, dcr 
Andre seufzt bei'm Untcrricht, und der macht Reccnsioncn, dcr schilt 
die siind'ge Seele aus, und dcr flickt ilir vcrfall'ncs Haus. O jerum, 
jarum, etc. 

5. AUein das rechtc Burschcnherz Ifann nimmcrmchr erkaltcn; im 
Ernstc wird, wie hier im Scherz, der rechte Sinn stets .waltcn ; die alte 
Schalc nur ist fern, geblicberi ist uns doch dcr Kern, und den lasst fet 
uns halton! O jerum, jarum, etc. 

6. Drum, Freundc! reichct eucli die Hand, damit es sich crnciie 
der alten Freundschaft hcil'ges Band, das alte Band der Trene. Klingt 
an und hebt die Glaser hoch, die ajten Burschen leben noch, noch lebt 
die alte Treue! — O jerum, jarum, etc. 
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Massig bewegt. 



3E^3= 



5. 



Volksweise. 



-ilv-»— I- 



=t=^ 



i. Auf.schwarmtund trinkt, ge-lieb-te Bru-der! wirsinduns 



:C5= 



-^_i- 



=C 



Al— le herz— lich freund; sind ei~nes gros-sen Bun— des 



i'5=:C5= 



-«-^- 



Glie-der, 



im Le-ben wie im Tod ver- 



iN-N- 



-«-•- 
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und trotz der Zei-ten Sturm und Graus, wir hal ten 



'=y- — h- 



treuund red lich aus! 

2. Ich bring' dem schwarz-roth-goldnen Bande, das unsre Herzen 
sanft umzog, dem theurcn deutschen Vaterlande aus voUer Brust ein 
donnernd Hoch ! Wir schwuren ja, ihm treu zu sein, und Kraft und 
Leben ihm zu weihn. 

3. So lasst uns unsern Schwur erneuen, den kein Verhangniss je 
geschwacht, und Herz und Hand dem Freunde weihen fUr Freiheit, 
Liebe, Kraft und Kecht! 'Ja, Deutschland soil gedeihn und bliihn, und 
hoch in Kraft und Liebe 'gluhn! 

4. Hort, wackre Briider, hort, ich weihe — Verratherei sei schwer 
gerachtl — dem grossen Bunde ew'ge Treue fur Freiheit, Liebe, Kraft 
und Rechtl In Kraft und Liebe will ich gluhnund fur das Recht den 
Schlager ziehn! 

5. So ist der Bund aut's Neu' beschworen, das Gliick soil freudig 
ihn umwehni So haltet fest,_ was wir erkoren, der Bruder Freiheit 
soil bestehn! Es lebe Lieb' und Vaterland und hoch das scljwarz-roth- 
goldne Band I 
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6. 



Miissig bewegt. 



EfEBEg^^^f^ 



Beczwarzowsky. 



i=:l5= 






I. Weg mit den Gril-len und Sor-gen, Brii-der, eslachtja der 



Mor— gen 
Rascher. 



i: 



i: 



js=^3= 



:^= 



uns in der 



i^-:!^-: 



Ju- 



-gend so schon I 



'i^m% 



Lasst uns die Be — cher be kriin-zen 



lasst bei Ge- 




uns durchdie Pil — ger-welt 



bis uns Cy-pres— sen um — wehnl 



2. Fliichtig verinhen die Jahre; schnell von der Wiege zur Bahre 
tragi uns der Fittig der Zeit. Noch sind die Tage der Rosen; schmei- 
chelnde Liiftchen umkosen Busen und Wangen uns heut: Briider, ge- 
niesset die Zeit I * 

3. Frohlich zu wallen durch's Leben, trinken vom Safte der Reben, 
heisst uns der Wille des Herrn. Auf denn, ihr frohlichen Zecher, singt 
seine Giite bei'm Becherl Frohliche sieht er so gem; preiset den 
gutigen Herrn! 

4. Sehet in Osten und Westen keltert man Trauben zu Festen; 
Gott gab zur Freude den WeinI Gott schuf die Madchen zur Liebe, 
pflanzte die sefigsten Triebe tief in den Busen uns ein : liebet und trin- 
ket den WeinI 

5. Draut euch ein Wolkchen von Sorgen, scheucht es durch Hoff- 
nung bis morgan I Hoffnung macht AUes uns leicht. Hoffnung, du 
soUst uns im Leben liebend und trostend umschweben, und wenn Freund 
Hein uns beschleicht, mache den Abschied uns leicht! 



go 
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Munter. 



1. Frisch unfl. frei, in SausundBraus, tral-la— la, tral— la--la. 



I. — ^_iJ 9—1 — — W. — 0—1—0^, yl r -J 



zieh'nwir in die Welthinaus, tral-la— la, juch liel 



=i± 
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Lu-stig hier und lu-stigdorti' ist des Bursciien Losungswort. 



^km-- 



:i^=f^- 



itzNzsz 



z-^=pE|=^^=f=^^; 



Juchhei-di, hei di, hei-da, juch-hei-di. 



-3A 






j,ucli-liei-da. 



r .0 — |^_i^. 



m 



juch-hei-di, hei di, hei-da, juch-hei-di, hei — --da.1 



4 — H — f-i-^l-i — h-j-h: — t-j — I +-+i — t-. H- 



V— -5 — i?— p. 



^ 






Lu-stig hier und lu-stig dort I ist des Burclien Losungswort, ja 



■ juch-hei-di, hei 



-di, l^ei-da. 



juch-he;-di, juch-hei-da, 



— 0—0 J — >< — >< 1 _ — I 



■:=^=t=[ 



juchhei— di, liei di, hei— da, , juchhei-di, hei da! 

2. . Studio auf eiiier Reis', trallala etc.,- lebet halt nach cigner Weis', 
trallala etc. Immerfort durcli Dick und Diinn schlah'n wir unser Dasein 
hin. Juchheidi etc. 
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3. Kehr'n wir in.ein Wirthshaus cin, trallak etc., trinkeii wir vom 
besten Wein, trallala etc. Ist's zu Ende mit dem Geld, sind wir doch 
nicht sclilecht bestellt. Jucliheidi etc. 

4. Denn so raancli' fideles Haus, trallala etc., hilft dem Burschen 
getne aus, trallala etc., und so maiiclies Pfaffelein ladet uns zum Schmause 
ein. Juchheldi etc.. 

5. Jubeind zieh'n wir unsre Strass', trallala etc., singen ohne Un- 
terlass, trallala etc. Alle Madchen sind uns gut, denn wir sind ein lustig 
Blut. Juchheidi etc. 

6. Bairisch Bier und Lcberwurst, trallala etc., und ein Kind mit 
runder Brust, trallala etc., und ein Glas Crambambuli — Uonnerwetter 
Parapluie! Juchheidi etc. 



8. 



ALTES STUDENTENLIED. 
Fest, doch heiter bewegt. C. M. v. Weber. 







rich lo— be mir das Burschen— Ic ben, ein Je--derlobt sich 

■ \der Ffeiheithab'ichmicher ge — ben, sie bleibtmeinletz-tes 



Chor. 




•pfand. Stu— den-ten sind fi— r— de— le 



*) 



J— i« — ^- 



m 



■■^-■^ 



■fl-i-i- 



»3EE 



-'^-jj- 



.azzp^i: 



JSr- 



Brii-der, kein Un-fall schlagtsieganz dar-nie 
*) Variante. 



■■-der. 



f— 7- 



:-der, dar-- — nie- 



-dcr. 
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2. Die Hirsche, Hasen und Studenten erieiden gleiches Ungemach, 
denn jenen jagen Jager, Hunde, und diesen die Philister nach. (Chor.) 
Studenten sind etc. 

3. Brav Gelder muss der Vater schicken, wenn der Herr Sohn 
studiren soil, den Beutel mit Dukaten spicken; nur dann gerath das 
Sohnlein wohl. (Chor.) Studenten sind etc' 

4. Die Miihlen konnen nichts erwerben, sobald dass Wasser sie 
nicht treibt; so muss denn auch der Bursch verderben, wenn ihm der 
Wechsel aussen bleibt. (Chor.) Studenten sind etc. 

5. Und hat der Bursch kein Geld im Beutel, so pumpt er die Phi- 
lister an und spricht: Es ist doch AUes eitel, vom Burschen bis zum 
Bettelmann. (Chor.) Studenten sind etc. 

6. Ach, wenn die lieben Eltern wiissten der Herren Sohne grossp 
Noth, wie sie so flott verkeilen miassten, sie weinten sich die Aeuglein 
roth. (Chor.) Indessen thun die Herren Sohne sich dann und wann 
gar trefflich bene. 

7. Und hat der Bursch nun ausstudiret, so reiset er in Patriam, 
mit seinem Hefte ausstaffiret, und heisst ein grundgelehrter Mann. 
(Chor.) Studenten sind etc. 

8. Und fallt der Bursche durch's Examen, so schert er sich den 
Teufel drum; er reiset doch in Gottes Namen keck in der ganzen Welt 
herum. (Chor.) ■ Studenten- sind ete. 

9. Soil ich fur Ehr' und Freiheit fechten, fur's Burschenwohl den 
Schlager ziehn, gleich bhnkt der Stahl in meiner Rechten, ein Freund 
wird mir zur Seite stehn. (Chor.) Studenten sind etc. 

ID. Sing', bet' und geh' auf rechten Wegen, und thu' das Deine 
nur getreu, und kommt ein schones Kind entgegen, lass es nicht un- 
gekiisst vorbei! (Chor.) Studenten sind etc. 



9. 



Kraftig und froh. 
Einzeln. 



:tsz 



=t 



:t 



-1^ ij IX 



I. Qa. fa, ge schmau— set,lasstunsnichtrappelkopfisch seini 




Wer nicht mit hau- 



-| !— • 



It 



^« 



-set, derbleib' da heimi 



m 
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. Char. 



Sfeifefl^fsijf^ 



ifzd 



E — di— te, bi— bi-.-te, col— le— gi-T~a— les |. post mul-ta 



'^^^^m^m 



sae~cu— la po-cu— la nul-lal 

' 2. Der Herr Professor liest heut' kein Collegium; drum ist es besser 
min trinkt ein's 'rum. Edite etc. 

3. Trinkt nach Gefallen, bis ihr die Finger darnach leckt; danix 
hat's uns Allen recht wohl geschmeckt. Edite etc. 

4. Auf, auf, ihr Bruderl erhebt den Bacchus auf den Thron, und 
setzt euch nieder, wir trinken schon. Edite etc. 

5. So lebt man immer, so lang' der junge Lenz uns blinkt und 
Jugendschimmer die Wangen schminkt. Edite etc. 

6. Knaster, den gelben, hat uns Apolda praparirt und uns den- 
selben recommandirt. Edite etc. 

7. Hat dann ein Jeder sein Pfeifchen Knister angebrannt, so nehm' 
er wieder sein Glas zur Hand I Edite etc. 

8. So lebt man lustig, well es noch flotter Bursche heisst, bis dass 
man riistig ad patres reist. Edite etc. 

9. Bis dass mein Hieber vom Corpus juris wird besiegt, so lang' 
ihr Bruder, leb' ich vergniigt! .Edite etc. 

10. Denkt oft, ihr Bruder, an unsre Jugenfrohlichkeit, sie kehrt 
nicht wieder, die goldne ZeitI Edite etc. 



Massig. 



10. 

GERSTENSAFT. 



i 






f-=4=^- 



-JC 



I. Der Gersten saft, ihr mei-iie lie-ben 



:b^-: 






Bru~der, ist 



:^33iSE£l 



4j=? 



schon ein al— ter Trank! ist schon ein al — ter Trank! Drum fuUt die 
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grossten Stie^fel-gla-ser wie-der, habt dem Er-fin-der 



:fer:t: 



Chor. 



>_->_ 



I 



H — • ^ — I — • — m — m — • — I 



Dank! habt dem Er- 



-? P ?" 

-fin— der Dank ! habt dem Er- 



I I 
— fin— der 




Dank! habt dem Er fin— der Dank! 



2. Thuiskon's Sohne "schon, ihr Briider, tranken euch dieses Saft- 
lein fein, durch dereri Schwert die stolzen Romer sanken, und denkt, — 
die tranken Wein. 

3. Aus diesem nun konnt ihr ganz richtig schliessen, es sei ein 
edler" Saft, wenn ,auch sogar Erob'rer fallen mussen durch seiner Trin- 
ker Kraft. 

4. Gesteht's nur selbst, in Baiern und in Franken giebt's Manner 
voller Kraft; was mag die Ursach' anders sein? sie tranken den cdlen 
Gcrstensaft. 

5. Und als die Enkel Hermann's Bier noch tranken, da sah'n sie 
stolz hcrab; als sie es aber eitcl schmaliten, sanken sie ruhmlos in ihr 
Grab. 

6. ber Wein, der Punsch gewahren nichts als Pochen, und eine 
rothe Nas"; drum, wunscht ihr frische Farb' und starke Knochen, so 
bleiht bei'm Gerstenglas! 

7. Drum schamt euch nicht der Vater, meine Briider, mit Freudcn 
sehn sie das; sie singen in Walhalla Bardenlicder, und .greifen nach 
dem Glas, 
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11. 

DIE LORE AM THORE. 



Gumuthlich. 




:::: 






--^-:^ 
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SEfo. 
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I. Von al— lendeiiMadchen.so blink und sd blank ge- 



fiillt miram be-sten die Lo— re; von al—IendenWinkelnund 
GiisschenderStadt ge— falltmir'sim Winkel am Tho-re. Der 

_fc _. _. ^^ IV . fci. 



rN-iK-Th- 



-»r-»— »— ^>— >— —*--*—» 



Mcister, derschmunzelt,als hab' er Verdacht, als hab' er Vcr- 



:d5=:iii::j5i 






— »i- 


--v — 


^id=: 


»V-* B 



dacht auf die Lo--re; 



ist meiii Geda.n-ke bei 






Tag and bci Nacht und wohnet im Winkel am Tho-re. 

2. Un3 koramt sie getrippelt das Gasschen liinab, sonvird mir ganz 
schwiil vor den Augen; und hor' icli von Wotem ilir Irises Klipp, Klapp 
kein Niet oder Band will melir tangcn. Die Dameii bei Hofe, so schr sie 
sich zicr'n, sic gleichen doch nicht meiner Lore; sie ist racin Gedanke 
bei Tag und bei Nacht und wohnet im Winkel am Thorc. 

3. Und kommet die Hebe Weihnacht heran, und strotst mir das 
Geld in der Westcn,- das Geld, das die Mutter zum Rock mir gesandt, 
ich geb's ihr, bci ihr ist's am besten; und wiirden mir Schiitse vom 
Tnufel. gebracht, ich triige sie alle zur Lore; sie ist mein Gedanke bei 
Tag nnd bei Nacht und wohnet ira Winkel am Thore. 
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4. Und kommet nun endlich anch Pfingsten heran, nach Hand- 

erksgebrauch miisst' ich wandera; danji werd' ich jedoch fur mein 

enes Geld liier Burger und Meister trots Andern. Dann werde ich 

Meister in dieser Stadt. Frau Meisterin wird meine Lore; dann geht es 

Juchheissa! bei Tag und bci Nacht, doch nicht mehr ini Wink el am 

There. 



12. 

BEI'M FUCHSRITT ZU SINGEN. 



Lebhaft. 



ii 



.::=di 
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J5ri^JtJ!L: 
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I. Was kommt dort von der Hoh', waskommtdortvon der 
Hoh', was kommt dort von der le— der-nenHoh', 5a 5a 



le — der-nenHoh', was kommt dort von der Hoh'? 

2. I : Es ist ein Postilion, : | es ist ehi lederner Postilion, ?a fa 
Postilion, es ist ein Postilion. 

3. Was bringt der Postilion, was bringt der lederne Postilion? etc. 

4. Er bringt 'nen Fuchsen mit, et bringt 'nen ledernen Fuchsen mit etc. 

5. iilhr Diener, meine Herrn, Ihr Diener, meine hochzuverelirende 
Herrnli) etc. 

6. Was raacht der Herr Papa? Was macht der lederne etc. 

7. »Er liest im Kikero,» etc. 

8. Was macht die Frau Mama? etc. 

9. »Sie fangt dem Papa Floh'l» etc. 
10. Was macht die Mamsell soeur? etc. 
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11. ))Sie sitzt zu Haus uiid naht!» etc. 

(Alias: iiSie strickt dem Papa Strumpf'!» etc.) 

12. • Was macht der Herr Rector ? etc. 

13. ))Er priigelt seine Bub'n!» etc. 

14. Raucht aiicli der Fuclis Tabak? etc. 

15. »Ein wenig, meine Herrnl ein wenig, meine hochzuverehrende 
Herfu!)) etc 

16. So steck* Er sich Eins an! etc. 

17. »Ach, ach, es wird mir weli!» etc. 

18. So brech' Er sicli 'mal aus 1 etc. 

19. ))Jetzt ist mir wieder wohII» etc. 

20. So wird der Fuchs ein Bursch, etc. 



13. 

BIERWALZER. 



iH^Sg5Slf=s5={=Jg 




-N- 






imo 2do 
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imo 2do 



-do.. 
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)e-rum, je-rum, je-rum. je-rum, 



2do 



m\^m\^ 



la la la 



la la 



la la la 



la! 



la! 



Ammerkung. Beim drittcn Theile wird mit den t'iissen gestampft, 
gepfiffen, mit den Hausschliisseln an die GlAser geschlagen etc. 



14. 

DER EXMATRICULANDUS. 



Klagend. 
1 it 



w 



I. Ach, dasEx — ma-tri—cu li— rcn ist ein b6-sesDiug,ja, ja! 



Mich befallt ein lei-ses Frie-ren, denk'ich der E— 

_ ri crcsc. 

t^ zz^^ zizi~t:i-^ * * i — < - — —J 

xa — mi — na. Mir wird bang' und im— mer ban— ger. 



dcnn die schone Zeit ist aus! Zogerndarf ich nun nicht linger. 



/, ^^ : ,_i .J J 

muss zu— ruck ins V.a-ter-liausl 
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2. Der Papa, der schreibt posttaglich : »Lieber Soliii, bist fertig du ?» 
Fertig, ja, und das ist klaglich, fertig mit dem Geld im Nii. Aber sollte 
ich mich zeigeu fertig in Gelehrsainkeit : — acli, ic\\ kann mir's nicht 
verschweigen, darin kam ich nicht' zu weit. 

3. Wohlgespitzt die scharfe -Feder, und den Spicker dintcrvoll, sass 
ich da_ vor dem Katheder, dem der Weisheit Wort entquoll, alles wiirde 
nachgeschrieben in den Heften, schwarz auf weiss; doch da ist es auch 
geblieben, in dep" Kopf kam nicht mein Fleiss. 

4. Hattc ja so viel zu denken an Commers und Comitat; musste 
meinen Sinn oft lenken zum fidelei) Burschenstaat. Ej, da war gar 
lang' zu sparen, wusste kaum noch, wo und wie; fellit' es mir audi an 
dem Baaren, — an den Biiren felilt' es nie. 



15. 

DER ERSTE KAT^ZENJAMMER. 



Massig. 
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I. Der No — all Mor-gcns friih um acht aus 
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seinem ersten Rauscli erwacht, es jammert in dem Sciiiidel 



-?-.- 



m^m^i^ 



sein, ■ als wa-ren tausendKatzen drein, 

stohnt und seuf — zet bit ter lich, und ruft dem 

Vom Chor wi eder holt. ^^ 



heil'-gen Ul — le — r-rich. 



7^ 
ricli. 
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2. Sankt UUerich trat z\i ihm- an: Mit meiner Macht ist nichts 
gethaa, den Magen kann ich dir vom Wein, von Katzen nicht den Kopf 
befrei*n, doch sei die Lehr* dir eingenpragt: trink' mehr nicht, als ein 
Mensch yertragt. 

5. Der Noah ruft in hachster Noth: So hilf mir du, oHerreGott! 
der Wein in meinem Haupte tos't, ak wie im Fass der junge Most; ich 
bin ein frommes altes Haus, und bitt" mir noch 'ne Gnade aus. 

4. O gieb mir eine Arzenei, die heilsam und erquickend sei, ich 
fiihl' es salzig muss sie sein,- nur sei sie nicht von einem Schwein, 
dieweil ein gottesfiircht'ger Jud' kein Schweinefleisch nicht essen thut. 

5. Der Noah schrie ganz furchterlich, darob erbarmt der Herre sich, 
und sprach: Verachtest du des Schweins, der du doch selber hist kein 
kleins? Was ich erschuf, ist woUgemacht, die SchweineknSchle nicht 
veracht' ! 

6. Doch weil, wer nie betrunkcn -war, kein braver Mann ist ofFen- 
bar, so sei dir eine Arzenei, die heilsam und erquickend sei, wenn dir, 
als wie im Fass der Most, der Wein in deinem Haupte tos't. 

7. Da griff der Herr ins Himmelreich und gab ihm einen Hiring 
gleich. Als den der fromme Noah roch, da sprang er auf vor Frenden 
hoch, und ass ihn auf ganz unverweilt und war von aller Pein geheilt. 

8. Und wieder Durst bekam er drauf, und ass noch manchen Ha- 
ring auf, so oft ihm katzenjammrig war, dreihundert neunundvierzig 
Jahr, und annoch freut sich Jud' und Christ, dass Haring gut im Jam- 
mer ist. 



16. 

Keck und stark markirt. Neithardt. 
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I. Wisst ihr, was ein Phi — li— sterheisst? Ich will sein Bild ent- 
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schlei-ern! Geht ir— gend wo ein fin— strer Geist be- 
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hut— sam wie auf Ei — em. uml tragi geschmuckt den 
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hoh— len Kopf mit 
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A-tzel, Haarsack o der Zopf, der 
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ist der ist, der ist der ist,der 



ist, der ist, der ist, der ist. 
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Schnell. 
I 
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em Herr Phi li ster! Ja, ja, ja, ja^ der 
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2. Wer da, wo Tr^ubensaft vom Rhein der Manner Herz erquicket, 
den Gottertrank mit Gansewein in seinem Becher mischet, und wo ein 
freies Lied ertont, Gesichter zieht und Seufzer stohnt, der ist etc. 

5. Wer immer vom gesunknen Staat und bosen Zeiten pimpeh, 
und jedc kuhne Manncrthat spicssbiirgerlich begimpelt, und alle Musen- 
kiinst schilt, wcil sich dadurch der Sack nicht fiillt, der ist etc. 

4. In Surama, wer die Welt ura sich so dunkelstolz betrachtet,- 
als w.^r' sie seinem liohen Icli vom lieben Gott verpaclitet, und drum 
verlangt mit dummem Groll, dass, wie er pfeift; sie tanzen soil, |: der 
ist und bleibt : 1 ein Herr Philister ; ja, ja, ja, ja, der hleibt ein Phi- 
Phi-Phi-Phi-Plii-der bleibt ein Herr Phihster; ;|: hoi' ihn :|: der Kukuk 
und sein Kiisterl :| 
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2. Kennt ihr das Land, vom Truge frci, wo noch das Wort dcs 
Mamies gilt? das gute Land, wo Lieb' und Trcu' den.Schmcrz des 
Erclcnljbens stillt? — Das gute Land ist uns bckannt, es ist das deut- 
sche Vatcrland. • 

■ 3. Kcnnt ihr das Land, wo SUtlichkcit im Krcisc frohcr Mcnschcn 

wohnt? das hcil'gc Land, wo uncntweiht dcr Glaube an Vcrgeltung 

• thront? Das heij'g e Land ist uns bckannt, esist ja uuscr Vaterland. 



I04 STUDENTENLIEDER. 

4. Heil dir, du Land, so hehr und gross vor alien auf dem Erden- 
rund! Wie schon gedeiht in deiuem Schooss der edlern Freiheit scho- 
ner Bund! — Drum -woUen wir dir Liebe weih'n und deines Ruhmes 
ftwiirdig'sein! 



18. 

KATZENJAMMER. 

1. O well mir armer Mann, hab' nachten z'viel getrunken, mein 
Hirn ist mir gesunken, es lauft als um, bin toll und dumm, mein Sinn 
sind mir geschwachet, das G'siclit verkehrt, dass es nit hort, ich hab' 
iibermass zecfiet. 

2. O weh, icli kann nit gehn, wie Ist mir doch geschehen? kann 
audi nit auf den Fiissen stehn, wie hab' ich's iihersehen ? Ich geh' im 
Schwank, fall auf die Bank, " weh, ich kann nit sitzen! Der Magen 
quillt, ist iiberfiillt, der Wein will von mir schwitzen. 



